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VENUS AKESTRIA. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


O Maryanne, you pretty girl, 
Inte..t on silken labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour. 


Those eyes, for ever drooping, give 
The long black lashes rarely : 

But violets in the shadows live ; 
O, raise them full and fairly ! 


Hast thou not len: that flounce enough, 
Of looks so long and earnest ? 

Lo, here’s more ** penetrable stuff,” 
To wiich thou never turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped ! 
How slender and how nimble! 

O, mizht [ wind their skeins of thread, 
Or but pick up their thimble ! 


How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 
And happy stars embolden, 

To change the dome into a ring, 
The silver into golden. 


Who'll steal some morning to her side 
To take her finger’s measure ; 

While Maryanne pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure. 


Who’ll watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it is hers ; 

Who li glean a tress, without a frown, 
With those so ready scissors. 


Who'll taste those ripenings of the south, 
The fragrant and delicious,— 

Don't put the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious ! 


I almost wish it were my trust 
To teach how shocking that is ; 
I wish I had not, as I must, 
To quit this tempting lattice. 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street 80 narrow,— 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 
A needle for his arrow! 





MARFREDA ; OR, 'THE ICELANDERS. 


‘‘ The day is closing fast, my Marfreda; it is time that you should 
hang up the lamp in the badstofa (principal apartmwent,) and that we 
repare the eveuing meal.’’ These words were addressed by an elderly 
emale to a young and beautiful girl. The scene was a farmhouse in 
the north-eastern part of Iceland. The girl had been standing for some 
time at the door of the house, looking out upon the widely-extended 
landscape which lay before her, quickly fading trom her view as day- 
light died away. 

** Not yet, dear mother,” she replied, as she took another anxious 
glance; ‘‘ not yet; it is not so late as you suppose. I can still see the 
tall summit of Herdubried, and even the smoky column ascending from 
it; and look, it is only now that the reindeer are going home to their 
lair in the distant valley. How beautiful they are!’’ She stood ap- 
parently gazing ou the progress of a large flock of these magnificent 
animals, aud it was a sight which might well claim admiration even 
from one who had so often witnessed it. They were more than fifty in 
number, and were under the guidance of a noble stag which led the van, 
and which, as they marched slowly across the plain, turned round 
his stately head to inspect the state of his troops. A footstep was 
heard in a thicket rear the dwelling. 

**Ts that Semund ?” cried the young girl; but she was answered 
by an elderly mam who approached the door. 

“*No, sweet Marfreda, not Semund, but his father. And why, my 

do you stand here exposing that slight form to the harsh wind 
of night ?” 

**L was looking at the reindeer, father,” she replid, colouring slight- 
ly, and pointing towards them. The old man’s eye followed the direc- 
tion of ee hand. 

* Yes, a noble sight it is, and reminds me of what is said of the wild 
ass in Job: ‘ Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwelling; the range of the mountains is his pasture, and he 
searcheth after every green thing.’ But come in, my child—the dark- 
ness and cold increase.” 

** So I have been telling her until I am weary,” said the elderly fe- 
male, advancing and helping her husband to fasten the door; * but 
Marfreda has been standing there listening to the melancholy warb- 
ling of the plover tili its last note died inio silence. Have you not, 
my child ?” 

** No, mother, I heard it not,” answered the maiden, as she followed 
the venerable couple to the large aparime.t where che whole fumily, 
including domestics, were assembled to spend the long evening. ** No, 
mother ; I was listening for the voice of Semund: it is time he had 
returned.” The mother looked rather anxious at this remark, but 
busied herself in household matters ; tha other members of the family 
settled to their wonted employments. 

A winter eveaing in an icelandic family presents a scene interesting 
and pleasing. The master, mistress, and young girl whom we have 
just introduced to our readers, seated themselves at the inner end 
of the large apartment, the remainder of which was occupied by their 
Servants and assistants in the work of the farm. Martreda placed 
herself before an embroidery frame, and seemed busily employed in 
ue a ve gto age of flowers—an art in which her 

ntrywomen are adepts: the other females were knittinz or spin- 
ning with the distaff FOne or two of the men ietesr iw malting 
necessary instruments of wood avd copper, and one was even engaged 
im the work of a silversmith: there being no manufacture c.rried on 
as & trade, the peasants are all ingenious, and fabricate such things as 
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| are numerous; but the Sira Hialte 


| it, interrupted him by saying : ** Marfreda, you have been all this 
| evening uneasy at our Semund’s 

| just occurred to me which 
| dear child, have any new tidings troubled you »” 
down his hook. 

‘‘ Have they, Marfreda?” he inquired with a look of alarm. 

‘* Not much, father,” she replied. ‘‘ Nothing but that some masses 
of ice have floated towards our coast: a neighbour from the next farm 
| told me so.” 

‘‘ And they came not empty, I suppose ”’ inquired the anxious mo- 
ther. 

‘‘ No, mother; a bear, an immense bear, came on one of them, and 
landed on our coast not far from Lake Myvatu, where Semund went 
this morning to fish.” 

A silence followed: the usual placidity of the father’s countenance 
had given way to a slight expression of uneasiness ; the mother clasp- 
ed her hands and looked upwards, as if invoking protection for her 
son; Marfreda bent her head over the embroidery. and a few tears 
fell upon the flowers she wrought. Various stories of bears—those 
ferocious visitors from Geenland that too often are borne to their 
coast upon masses of floating ice—were recited by various members 
of the household. The time for supper was gone by; but still the 
meal was deferred in hope of the wanderer’s return, and increased 
anxiety again produced silence, when a knock at the door, and the 
voice of femeed desiring admittance, dispelled their fears. He soon 
entered, and with him a stranger, whose appearance and dress at once 
announced him to be a foreigner. 

‘* Her se Gud !”—** May God be in this place!” said the young Ice- 
lander, the salutation usual in the country, which was answered with 
«The Lord bless thee!” 

‘I bring you, father and mother dear,” he replied, “ a stranger from 
the distant shore of England. I have promised him akind welcome, 
and such entertainment as is in our power to bestow.” 

“* Welcome !” resounded on all sides. 

The venerable pastor took the stranger’s hand and led him to the 
bright wood-fire, seating him on the best chair, the cushions of which, 
embroidered and filled with the soft down of the eider duck, presented 
an «ppearance of comfort to » weary traveller. The matron, ‘“ on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” soon broaght him a cup pat $e and having 
quaffed a beverage that could not have been excelled in Turkey, he 


seemed much refreshed, and addressing his kind entertainers in their 
own language, which he spoke tolerably well, he returned thanks for 
their hospitality. He was a young man, not much above the common 
height, but with an air of dignity and elegance that bespoke him to be 
of gentle blood—an advantage his entertainers could appreciate, as 
there are no people more tenacious of genealogical descent than the 
natives of this solitary island. His handsome features denoted intelli- 
gence, and were radiant with an animation strongly contrasting with 
the calm, thoughtful expression characteristic of those scene him- 
He was beginning to enter on an explanation of his unexpected appear- 
ance, when the Sira Hialte interrupted him, saying: ‘* Not yet: for 
the present we are satisfied with the pleasure of knowing you are here; 
when you are refreshed you can explain how youcame. Supper is 
ready. Marfreda, forget noi your share in the duty of administering 
to the comfort of our guest.” 

The young maiden, who had been in the background conversing with 
Semund, now moved forward, and suddenly stood before the strangor. 
She was a beautiful and graceful-looking girl, her eyes of deep blue; 
a profusion of brown hair was vonfined by the faldur, or white turban 
worn by Icelandic women; her cheek was covered with blushes, and 
her eyes cast timidly downwards. Still there was a slight curl about 
her short upper lip which denoted something of spirit and dignity 
within. Over her blue dress she wore an apron bordered with blavk 
velvet, and a bodice of red, with tight sleeves, the seams of which were 
covered with stripes of velvet; and in front two borders of the same, 
elegantly ornamented with five or six silver clasps and lace embroid- 
ery; round her swan-like neck was a ruff of black velvet nicely em- 
broidered with silver. The visitor almost started when this bright 
vision appeared before him: but his surprise increased when she im- 
mediately dropped on one knee, and laying a pair of slippers near his 
feet, attempted to take off his shoes, torn and soiled as they were by 
his walk over lava rocks. It was in vain, however, to remonstrate 
against a rite of hospitality so incompatible with the respect due to the 
gentle sex: he was assured that it could not be dispensed with, and 
was obliged to submit. In a few minutes the whole family were seated 
at the supper-table; and after the pastor had asked a blessing, they 
commenced their primitive repast of smoked mutton—served up on a 
large pewter dish—and boiled rice and milk, with cakes made of wild 
corn, wich grew plentifully among the sand and ashes that cover the 
ground .round a voleanic mountain not fur distant. A preserve of 
blue-berries with rich cream closed the entertainment, the only bever- 
age being d/anda, a kind of whey mixed with water. When supper was 
ended the pastor returned thanks, the whole family, with clasped hands 
and serious countenances, appearing to join in his devotion. They 
then resumed their former employments, the stranger being reseated 
in the chair of state. 

‘*T may now explain the cause of my intrusion,” he said; ‘ and I 
will commence by telling you that I owe to my young friend here’’— 
looking at Semund—“ not only the pleasure of experiencing your kind- 
ness, hut also the preservation of my life. Iam a traveller from the 
British isles, and having spent some tiwe in Norway, where I acquired 
your language, feeling a desire to visit this country, I obtained a pass- 
age in a ship to Reikiavik ; and taking advantage of some delay which 
the vessel will have im that port, set out to visit your magnificent 
geysers, though warned that ii was too early in the ser<on to travel in 
these regions with convenience, The various natural wonders of your 
scenery lured me to this neighbourhood. In a farmhouse not far hence 
where | lodged last night I heard of the lake Myvatu, and set out early 
this morning to see it. And never can I forget that sight: the vast 
fields of black lava that surround its waters ; the barren hills beyond; 
and still further off the red conical mountains, with volumes of smoke 
rising from their summits; the dark wide lake, studded with little 
black islands of lava; the deathlike silence ; the dismal gloom pervad- 
ing the whole desolate region.” 

‘*Did it not remind you of Strabo’s awful description of the Dead 
Sea?” inquired the old Hialte, who seemed pleased with his guest’s 
enthusiastic admiration of his native gcenes. 

* Yes, sir: at least [ was reminded of accounts given of that place 
by Oriental travellers; and while the horses were quietly grazing on 
the only spot of verdurc the scene afforded, I foolishly left my e, 
and wandered off among rocks and hills. i gazed sometimes on the 





they require, ne was engeged in writing; and the 
also clergyman of the district, had placed himself ues the laup, which { 


wonders around, and sometimes, as it were, rested my mind by watch- 
ing the flight of the eider-duck, or the springing of the trout from the 


wes suspended in the middle of the room, and prepared to read aloud | 


BI bl pl 7) BATUB Be | one of the Sagas, or historical compesitiane of the Icelanders, which | 


rlandson had not proceeded far in | 
| his legend when his wife, after some ineffectual attempts to attend to | 


delay in returning, and a thought has | 
perhaps accounts for this anxiety: tell me, | make my way to him, I 
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lake, where, I was surprised to find, they abound, notwit! the 
boiling fountains which keep its waters tepid continually. But when 


I wanted to r to the guide and horses I found it impossible to 
retrace my 8 and was considering what to do, or how to extrieste 
myself from the rocky labyrinth, when I observed at some distance & 


person who appeared to have been fishing in the lake. In trying to 
perceived an enormous bear not mene yards 


The old man laid | from where I was, and evident! ching at me with a wish for a closer 


acquaintance. As you may well imagine, my good friends, I lost no 


| time in deliberating, but rushed on as fast as I could, the enemy pur- 


suing and gaining ground. Doubtless he would have accomplished his 
urpose had not the fisherman seen the danger and hazarded his own 
ife to save mine.” Here he took Semund’s hand and pressed it with 
affectionate gratitude. ‘He ran up the slope which I had ascended, 
and soon overtook mc. ‘Fear not,’ he cried; ‘ only attend to my direc- 
tions, and, with the help of Him by whom the hairs of your head. 
numbered, we shall soon be safe.” He drew a mitten from his 
flung it on the path, and led me on towards a thicket which was ate 
distance. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ our pursuer will stop to take up that mit- 
ten, his olfactory nerves being attracted by what a human being has 
worn; he will i every finger of it inside out before he peceseres and 
we shall have ed the time which he takes to make his investiga- 
tion.’ Accor the heavy tread of the bear ceased when he 
up to where the lure had fallen. After awhile we again heard 
following ; but my deliverer had a corps de reserve: the other mitten 
was dropped, the enemy again delayed ; and we had gained our city of 
refuge—the thicket—and before he resumed the chase were safe where 
he could not follow. After remaining there as long as my young friend 
deemed it prudemt, we proceeded hither, where I have been received 
with a kindness I can never forget.” 

‘* Speak not of it,” his host courteously replied. ‘No duty is more 
plainly enforced in God’s Word than hospitality. Besides, in the pre- 
sent instance, we have the privilege of entertaining such a guest ag 
may not again visit our remote region for a century to come. Few of 
your countrymen think us worth visiting ” 

‘‘ They are mistaken then,” replied the stranger. ‘‘ Dering my short 
sojourn among your people! have been not only delighted by their 
kindness, but astonished at their various information. How can they 
have acquired it ?”” 

“« By books,” answered the pastor. ‘ The poorest peasant can read 
aed pi Pde arts were acquired by our coe at a remote pe- 

. ve beew transmi from Sige. . 2 etd oop at 

“Ah, but we ¢ak make little use o them,” interrupted 3 young 

Semund: “ we have few, very few books, and no means of obtaining 
more.” 
__ “ Perhaps, my son,” observed his father, “the privation may have 
its use, in leaving us to study with the more attention those we possess 
particularly the best of books, to which we now have free access— 
thanks, sir, to your country and its glorious Bible Society’’—bowing to 
the stranger. . 

** But still,” said Semund, “ itis hard to know that thousands of books 
exist—that fountains of knowledge are flowing of which we, though 
athirst, can never drink.’ 

“Are books, then, so scarce in your language?” inquired the 
stranger. 

** So scarce, owing to the difficulties of publication,” replied his young 
friend, ‘‘ that when we borrow one we frequently transcribe it. Here, 
sir, is a specimen.” ‘ 

One of the menials, an elderly man, had been writing at the other 
end of the room during this conversation. Semund brought the pa 
on which he wrote to the stranger, who was surprised to find it an = 
landic translation of “* Paradise Lost,” written ina hand that resembled 
beautiful copperplate. Noticing his surprise, Semund continued : **This 
makes most of us adepts in the mechanical part of the art of writing: 
we by turns transcribe during our long evenings, and thus increase 
our libraries. But here is soe writing which excels the rest in ele- 
gance.” 

“Surely these characters must have been traced by the hand of a 
fairy !’ said the stranger, after examining it. , 

** Marfreda wrote this: she excels us all.” 

“Oh, who would not excel in transcribing the poetry of Milton ?”’ 
exclaimed the young caligrapher. ‘* There is in it such inspiration ag 
affects even the movement of the hand.” Her beautiful features were 
lit up with enthusiasm as the traveller gazed on them. ‘ Who would 
have expected this in an Icelandic cottage?” thought he. ‘I never 
much sympathised in the poetical raptures of young ladies, but this is 


all real. How strange!’ The conversation soon general, and 
led to frequent recurrence in the st r’s mind of the thought: ‘* How 
strange !-—in an Icelandic cottage !” ing a person of cultivated mind 


and refined taste—consequently qualified to give his entertainere infor- 
mation touching many things which had not yet reached their shore— 
they were as much pleased with his society as he with theirs. At 
length the mistress of the family suggested that the hour of rest had 
arrived, after the Sira Hialte had read the Scriptures and prayed, she 
led their guest to his chamber, Marfreda attending, bearing a bowl of 
milk to lay on his table, as is the custom of her country. 

‘** How many children have you, may I ask?” inquired the guest. 

*« Three, sir,” she replied. ‘‘Semund, who is here with me, and the 
other two are with God,” 

** And is not this fair young lady your daughter, madam ?” 

**No, sir: she is dear to our hearts as if she were; but she is only 
our ward, and her name is Marfreda Vidalin.” 

“* And mine Henry O’More,” he answered, bowing to both the ladies 
who then left him to repose. 

A night of profound slumber refreshed the weary traveller, and with; 
renovated strength and spirits he joined his hospitable eatertainers on 
the following morning. tn the gathering of the Sira Hialte’s household 
around his breakfast-table a custom strongly indicative of the religious’ 
feelings so universal among the people of Iceland was observed. Not) 
one of them, on leaving his sleeping-apartment, saluted any persem 
Lutil he had first hastened to the door of the dwelling, and ohh eee 
upon the curren landscape, where the shadows of night. 
melting away before the light of morning, lifting up his eyes, andiwe 
may hope bis heart, to Heaven, adored Him who made both and 
earth, While partaking of their plentiful but primitive re the 
stranger was so much pleased with their kindness that he had mot much 
difficulty in yielding to their eager request that he would remain with 
them unti! he had seen some of the natural curiosities with which their 
neighbourhood abounded. A desire to become better inted with 
the character and habits of this primitive race—so little know, and so 
different from the idea he had formed of them—influenced him in the 
decision to avail himself of the invitation ; and perhaps this desire was 
somewhat increased by the grace and beauty of Magfreda Vidalin, and 
the unexpected discovery that this é/éve of an I¢elandic cottage posses- 
sed not only a naturally superior mind, but ong which had been _culti- 
vated by accessions of knowledge, such ag are not often attained by her 
sex under far more favourable circumstances. His guide had found 
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out, and brought his travelling-bag; and he at once agreed to re- 
oe for some time as the guest of the Sire Hialte and his family, where 
every m and outaptiing seemed to afford a subject of interesting 
investigation. 

As for Semund Erlandson he felt not only ‘ 
but a great wish to become better acquainted with him. This youn 
man seemed to be about two-and-twenty years old, and, like most 
his countrymen, tall, with,handsome features, a frank open countenance, 
florid complexion, and yellow fiaxen hair; he also seemed to possess 
their usual characteristic of steady cheerfulness of temperament, com - 
bined with strength of intellect and acuteness of mind. These qualities 
were more or less apparent in all the inmates of Grimsted Farm except 
the young Marfreda. The contour of her face differed from theirs, an 
unlike their placidity of countenance, the colour of her cheek snd the 
expression of her eyes varied continually. Sometimes there was a look 
of deep thought, almost of sadness, and in @ moment it would give way 
to a smile of the brightest animation, like a sudden outbreak of sun, 
shine over a darkened sky. ; 

After a day spent in an -xcursion to the volcanic mountain of Krabla, 
and when the evening meal was over, and the party had resumed their 
customary employments, the stranger sat opposite the embroidery- 
frame watching the fair face that bent over it, while 

‘* Swiftly her fairy fingers flew, 
And at her mainte blossoming, 
Young flowers of gorgeous lustre grew, 
As if she held the wand of spring.” 


There was something in the features, and still more in their ever-vary- 
ing expression, that brought his own country and the character and 
countenance of his own people to his mind, though he knew not why. 
The pastor observing that the interest which his guest had taken in a 
dissertation he had been making upon the national poetry of Iceland 
began to flag, though he had tried to revive it by short quotations 
from the “Oracle of the Prophetess Vola,” and, 1s a dernier ressort, 








tified as his deliverer, 


by ill his argument with a stanza from a living poet, Thorlak- 
von, in his beautitul address to the British Bible Society, thus imitated 
in English :— 

* Aged, and clad in snow-white pall, 


I twiae the wreath, and tinue for thee, 
Though mingled howls in Thule’s hall 

The north wind with our minstrelsy. 
These strains, though rugged as the clime, 

Rude as the rocks—O scorn not thou! 
These strains in Thule’s elder time 

Kings have received—receive them now” — 


he at last gave up the matter, and said: ‘Though you have, Mr. 
O’More, a taste for poetical compositions, we must not woney ‘es with 
them, but will try if our wild music may entertain you. Will the fair 
daughter of Vidalin give us some?’ Marfreda went at once to her 
apartment, and returned bringing a stringed instrament shaped like a 
harp, but so small as to rest upon her knee when she played on it. 
ye t is this?” thought the stranger: “is it not the Irish clarsach ?” 
And he almost started when the young musician, after striking a few 
chords, played and sung with a voice of thrilling sweetness an air every 
note of which brought reminiscences of home more forcibly to his mind 
even than her countenance had done. Indeed it seemed to resemble 
that same countenance now reggae | bape a strain of deep, sad pathos, 
now full of spirit and animation. The music had ceased some minutes 
before the listener spoke. He then said: ‘‘ Surely that beautiful air is 
familiar to me, and the words would apply to some wanderer from my 
own shores.” 

“ The air is not one of our national melodies,” replied Semund: ‘*it 
came, and so did the instrument on which Marfreda plays it, long ago 
from a distant country’—— 

‘* From the green isle of Erin doubtless,” responded his new friend. 
** Of course you have heard of it?” 

** What Icelander has not heard of it ?” replied the Sira Hialte : “ and 
our bosoms must be as cold as our clime if they did not burn within us 
at the name, for we have reason to believe that the Gospel may have 
been brought here first from that iand. Irish Christians often visited 
these shores, even before the arrival of the Norwegians ; they left be- 
hind them Irish books, bells, and other relics, and in later times they 
ext up @ friendly intercourse with us. Cloge to this farm is a spot 

ed Budar, or the Irish Booths; and other plac¢s on our coasts 
are still known by that name, which proves that a trade was once car- 
ried on between the two islands” —— 

** But the fair Marfreda’s harp and song?” interrupted O’More, who 
seemed again to have lost his relish for antiquarian researches 

** They are both relics of this same intercourse,” the pastor replied, 
*‘and were brought here by an Irish chief, who, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to deliver his country from the Saxon yoke, fled, and coming 
over in one of the trading vessels, took refuge in our land ’°—— 

«A rebel, I sup ?” said O’ More. 

“ A patriot, sir!” replied Marfreda Vidalin ; “and I claim descent 
from through my mother,” she added blushing ceepiy, but drawing 
up her slender form with an air of dignity which well became her 
Milesian blood. ‘My dmother. told me of him when I was but a 
little , and gave me this harp, and taught me the song, which was 
translated into our language from one composed by my ancestor.”’* 

* Indeed !” replied the stranger smiling. ‘Then, young lady, I may 
call you countrywoman, and even relation, if you will allow me ; for I 
too can boast of an ancient Irish pedigree, though it has done me little 

”» 


This led to many inquiries about his country, and O’More was 
amused by the characteristic questions put to him by various members 
of the me 

** Happy land!’ exclaimed Semand: “ have you not there every faci- 
lity for attaining knowledge —books, teachers, colleges? Your young 
men are, I suppose, all learned philosophers, initiated in the mysteries 
of science before they are thirty ’” 

O’More smiled. ‘‘ You forget,” he said, “that even in a land so 
famed for learning as ours is said to have been, all are not born with a 
taste for such pursuits, nor are the facilities quite so general as you 
imagine for becoming philosophers and scholars. What would you say 
to those who prefer a fox-chase io the most learned investigation ?” 
The young Icelander seemed doubtful that such could exist. His father 
charitably suggested that;perhaps the favoured inhab‘tants of the Brit- 
ish isles, enjoying access to the best of all books, from which too many 
in his own country were yet excluded, were so absorbed in the glorious 
discoveries of revelation as to be careless about those of philosophy. 
ut their visitor shook his head, and replied: “I wish I could offer so 
excuse for their too general preference of amusement to 


ibe 


our ladies do not hunt foxes,” interrupted Marfreda Vidalin ; 
they obliged to spin and knit the family garments as we 
have plenty of books: they need not seek recreation in 
mysteries of cross stich.” 
O’More, ‘ our Jadies are not ob. to make our 
a be better if they were : but I fear they will be low- 
estimation when I you that, with all their resources, 
have recourse to the embroidery-frame for amusement ; 
even acknowledge that most of them would have far 
in develo the mysteries of cross-stitch than in solving 
problem which I saw Semund teac you to-day. 
than that! Too many might even prefer Berlin wool to the 
your admired Miiton and Cowper.” 
— inhabitants of a country 
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possessing advan so ardently 
80 sparingly enjoyed by themselves could short of per- 
either mental or moral cultivation, these simple children of 
could scarcely understand, cularly the young Semund, 
be even a little J ne Spay nt pes vent report. On = 
anger’s observing e eved true happiness to be more eqnally 
diffused among mankind than was usually supposed, an argument en- 
sued between them on the subject, which they were illustrating by a 
©Omparison between their respective countries, when they were inter- 
by one of the workmen, who entered saying: “I bring pleasant 
- Winter is over, and summer commencing, for the long silent 

of the swans has again awakened the echoes of Lr.ke Myvatu.” 
The whole family arose, evidently pleased with thie intelligence, but 
face still es usual placidity of <xpression except that 
of » Who, from listening with a look of intense and even sor. 
— interest to a conversation indicating that Semund believed there 
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ora on earth superior to his own, suddenly sprung from her | 
work-frame, fine features irradiated with joy, pA abr : * Let us 


go, let us hear the welcome melody of these sweet harbingers of # season 





*'It is worthy of notice that the dean's lady derives her descent from one of the 
kings of — "s Iceland, p: 380, 


d | hence the Icelanders are well pleased to 





The Atvios. . 





which our snow-storms and frozen rivers have taught us to enjoy with 


a relish unknown in southern climes.” 


Accordingly they left the house and proceeded over the frozen snow 
to @m Ominence from whence there was a view of the lake, with columns 
of ap ing here and there from its surface. Its broad expanse, 
and scenery of the surrou shores could be distinguish- 
ed, Slthough the hour was near midnight, by the light of a beautiful 
aurora borealis which illumined the sky ; even the huge aud fantastic 
shapes of the volcanic mountains in the back ground could be dis- 
cerned. The profound silence which generally pervaded these regions 
was now broken by the song of the swans, as the messenger had an- 
nounced—a kind of music that is supposed to precede a thaw, and 

hone it. The notes of this mag- 
nificent bird, which is very large, are like the tones of a violin, and 
though so loud as to be heard at a distance, indescribably melodious, 
each note occuring after a distinct interval. 

The traveller listened for awhile, his eye glancing alternately over 
the ificent landscape below and splendid phenomenon which made 
it visible. ‘Oh. Semund,” he exclaimed, “do not envy us our green 
hills and our unruffied waters, neither the plaintive warbling of our 
nightingales, nor the tranquillity of our skies, wuile you can gaze on 
a scene like this, while your ear drinks inthe wild, unearthly music 
of these birds, and while you can have your mind raised upwards by 
the sublimity of these celestial wonders. Look ! these streams of yellow, 
green, and purple light ; now shooting along the hemisphere, now dan- 
cing with a tremulous motion; now collecting as if to muster their 
forces in one point round the centre, and then—see !—they grow faint- 
er and fainter till they lose themselves in the stream of light which 
shines over yon distant mountain. What scenes in earth or sky could 
awaken such feelings of devotion as these ?” 

The pastor smiled at this enthusiasm, but he said: ‘‘ Beware, young 
friend, of mistaking a poetical feeling of admiration of His works, for 
devotion to their great Maker. No: never can we really adore Him as 
the God of creation till we know and love Him as the God of redemp- 
tion. Your own poet says: 

“Philosophy baptised 
In the pure fountain of eternal love 
Has eyes indeed: and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own.”’ 


‘**T have read,” observed Madam Erlandson, ‘‘ that the aurora bore- 
alis is also seen in great beauty in Eastern countries ; anc was it not to 
this that Elihu alluded when he said to Job: “The golden splendour 
cometh out of the north ?”’ 

** Probably,” replied her husband. ‘‘ And well mighthe add, and 
well may our hearts respond to his words as we now gaze around us: 
‘ With God is terrible majesty.’ ” 

The universal thaw, and the quick transition from winter to summer 
peculiar to these latitudes, and which had been predicted by the sing- 
ing of the swans, in a few days changed the aspect of Grimsted Farm 
and its neighbourhood as if they had been touched by the wand of an 
enchanter ; for nothing is there experienced of the 

** Lovely spring and lingering cold 
Content divided sway to hold, 
Thet sort of interreign which throws 
On all around a sweet repose.” 


Spots of bright verdure suddenly appeared among the lava rocks, and 
the shrubs and stunted trees which hedged in the pastor’s garden were 
quickly covered with foliage. The stranger visited the various natural 
wonders in the vicinity of the farm, which abounded with objects cal- 
culated to excite interest in his mind ; all was so different from anything 
he had ever before witnessed, and consequently possessing the charm of 
novelty to heighien its attraction. Among other excursions for his en- 
tertainment, an expedition to visit some boiling springs at the distance 
of a few miles was arranged. The morning upon which this plan was 
to be carried into effect was peculiarly mild and bright, so that the ven- 
erable pastor and his fair ward, Marfreda Vidalin, joined the patty. 
The object of their purposed visit was so situated that they could go 
the greater part of the way in a boat, by embarking upon one of the 
numerous fiords which form so characteristic a feature of Icelandic 
scenery—arms of the ocean finding their way through the rocky bar- 
rier of the coast, and running far into the interior of the country, 
sometimes twenty miles or more. 

The Sira Hialte with his family and guest walked to the firod, which 
was not far from their dwelling, and where the boat awaited them, in 
which they put off; but they had not pushed more than a few yards 
from where the spray broke upon the rocky coast and entered into 
tranquil water, when, to the stranger’s surprise, the whole party took 
off their hats while the pastor offered np a short prayer for the protection 
of God throughout the day ; then, proceeding on their course, they uni- 
ted in a hymn of praise to the same Great Being, the voices keeping 
time with the movement of the oars. The effect of this in such a scene 
was peculiarly impressive. The fiord was enclosed on each side by 
lofty rocks, which rose precipitously to the height of 200 or 300 feet. 
These gigantic bulwarks had their summits crowned with snow, now 
reflecting the morning beams from their dazzling heights. The water, 
thus sheltered from every breeze, was unruffled as a summer lake, 
there being nothing in its calm aspect to denote connection with the 
wind-swept ocean outside, except the ebbing and flowing of its tide; 
nor was any living thing to be seen but occasionally a | or wW.:ite 
fox gazing at them in mid-air from some jutting crag, or a flock of 
stately swans sailing across the sparkling waters, which reflected their 
snowy plumage, and heads crowned with a tuft of bright orange-col- 
oured feathers. 

When the last notes of the hymn died away, 0’ More said to Marfreda 
Vidalin, who was seated beside him : ‘‘ Such a scene would awaken de- 
votion in the coldest bosom. I no longer wonder at this pleasing man- 
ifestatiou of feeling under the circumstances.” 

** And why did you ever wonder at it?” she replied. ‘Can man, 
endued with reason, contemplate the works of the Creator and not 
render the homage of praise? Are not even his inanimate works said 
todo this? Earth, air, skies, praise Him !” 

“ True,” said O’More ; “ but to this ‘ inarticulate music of the uni- 
verse,” as I have heard it called, such praise has been too much con- 
fined in every country I have ever visited until [ came to your own. 
How does it happen, Sira Hialte,” he continued, addressing the clergy- 
man, “that your people seem to beso much influenced not only by 
devotional feelings but religious principles? You have here none of 
the external trappings of worship calculated to excite the imagination 
of the unlearned.” 

The Sira replied: ‘‘ That may partly be the cause so far as means 
are concerned, for they learn doctrine and precept simply from the 
Scriptures themselves—books so much prized throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, that when an agent of y-ar benevolent Society 
came here to distribute them printed in our Icelandic tongue, many 
gave all the money they possessed to secure acon;, and others would 
weep bitterly when he was unable to supply the...” 

The boat had proceeded some miles up the fiord when they landed, 
and pursued their course through a scene equally striking. It was a 
vast wilderness of stones and sand, utterly destitute of vegetation, 
without the faintest impression of a track across it, and enormous mas- 
ses of compact stone were scattered all around. 

‘* How are we to find our way through this desert ?” inquired 0’ More. 

**I marvel not you should inquire,” replied Sira Hialte, “for truly 
the line of confusion seems to have been stretched out over it; but 
here is our clue through the labyrinth, and one which can boast of 
high antiquity”—pointing to heaps of stones in a pyramidal form, ar- 
ranged at certain distances from each other. 

** These we call vardar,” continued the pastor; ‘‘ and they are an 
important accommodation to travellers through such a wilderness, and 
undoubtedly similar to what the Jewish prophet alludes to when he 
says: ‘Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps.’’’ 

*“« Another relic of Orientalism,” said 0’ More ; “and truly this place 
must strongly resemble an Arabian desert ; and now, yonder old man 
who has so suddenly emerged from behind that rock, and stands looking 
at us, while his hoary locks and snowy beard stream like a meteor in 
the desert air, adds gory. to the interest of the landscape.” 

**It is Hudar the Thulr,” cried Marfreda. “It is long since we saw 
him, and [ rejoice that he is come : his old sagas and 
tain our guest, and accord with bis taste for antiquarian research.” 





To be continued 





A BLACK EAGLE IN A BAD WAY. 
The following sketch must be received with some grains of allowance, consid” 
ering the lateut political character of the periodical in which it appears.—Ed. Alb. 
_ Austria, in this present year of grace, 1851, looks to me very much 
ike a translatéd version of England under the Stuarts. 


ems will enter- | 





December 13 


Iam a resident of Vienaa, and know Austria pretty well. I hay, 
seen many birds before now in a sickly state—have seen some abso. 
lutely rotting away—but I never saw one with such unpromising 
a aw upon him as the Black Eagle of Austria. 

The Court of Viennais perhaps the most brilliant in Europe; th, 
whole social system in Vienna is perhaps the most thoroughly unsound 
in Europe. Austria is weighed down by a numerous and impoverishey 
nobility, by unjust taxes, and by a currency incredibly depreciated. — 
Her commerce is hampered by all manner of monopolies, and is inyolyeq 
in such a network of restrictions, as only the industrious, gold- getting 
fingers ofa few can unravel. Nearly the whole trade of Austria ig jp 
the hands of this busy, persevering few. Out of the immediate cirgje 
of the Government, there is scarcely a satisfied man in the Austrian 
dominions, The nobles feel abridgement of their privileges, and de. 
crease of profit by the abolition of their feudal rights, succeeding ti, 
late revolution. The merchants feel that in Austria they suffer more 
vexatious interference than it is in the nature of man to bear quietly. 
The people, a naturally good-humoured race, have learned insensibly 
to clench their fists whenever they think of their absolute and paternal] 
Government. 

The position of the nobles is ridiculous. They swarm over the land: 
increase and multiply, and starve. Not more than a few dozen of them 
can live honestly without employment ; while not one of the noble mi]- 
lions may exercise a trade for bread: may practise law or medicine, 
or sink down into authorship. The Austrian patrician cannot feed 
himself by marriage with a merchant’s daughter ; if he do, his house. 
hold will not be acknowledged by his noble friends. The he-noble 
must marry the she-noble, and they must make a miserable, mean, hun. 
gry, noble pair. ’ 

A celebrated Viennese Professor dined one day in England with a 
learned lord. ‘‘ Pray, how is Baron Dash ?” inquired a guest—said 
Baron Dash being at that time an Austrian Minister. 

‘* He is quite well,” said the Professor. 

** And his wife ?” pursued the other. ‘I remember meeting her xt 
Rome ; they were just married, and she was a most delightful person. 
She created a sensation, no doubt, when she was received at your 
court ?” 

‘**She was not received atall,” said the Professor. 

‘* How was that?” asked many voices. 

‘* Because she is not born.” 

** Not born” is the customary mode of ignoring (if I may use a slang 
word of this time) the existence of the vulgar, among the noble Vien. 
nese. At the present moment, the family of a Minister, or of any of 
the Generals who have saved the Throne, may be excluded from socie. 
ty on this pretence. Two recent exceptions have been made in favour 
of the wives of the most important people of the empire. They were 
invited to the court-balls; but were there treated so scurvily by the 
‘** born” ladies, that these unborn ladies visited them only once. 

What is to be done by these poor nobles—shut out from commerce, 
law, and physic? Diplomacy is voted low; unless they get the great 
embassies. The Church, as in all Catholic countries, is low; unless a 
nobleman should enter it with certain prospect of a Cardinal’s hat or 
bishopric. The best bishoprics in the world (meaning, of course, the 
most luxurious) are Austrian. The revenues of the Primate of Hun- 
gary are said to be worth the comfortable trifle of sixty thousand 
pounds a year. 

But there remains for these wretched nobles, one road to indepen- 
dence and distinction ; and this isthe army. To the army, it may be 
said, the whole body of the Austrian nobility belongs. The more for- 
tunate, that is to say, the highest in rank, add to their commissions 
plaves about the eourt. Cherished titles are oe pg in this way; 
and a lady may insist on being seriously addressed in polite Austrian 
society as,—say for example, Frau-ober-consistorial-hof Directorinn 

In the army, of course, under such a system, we see lieutenants with 
the hair gone from their heads, and generals with no hair come yet on 
their chins. A young man of family may get a captaincy in three 
months, which his jneighbour, without patronage, might not get if he 
lived forever. Commissions are not sold in Austria as they are in Eng- 
land, but the Ministry of War know how to respond to proper influ- 
ence. In an army of five hundred thousand, vacancies, it is needless 
to say, constantly occur. Thelad who is named cornet in Hungary, 
is presently a lieutenant of a regiment in Italy, and by-and-bye 
captain in Croatia. After that he may awake some morning, major, 
with the place of aid-de-camp to the Emperor ; and to such a boy, with 
friends to back him, the army is decidedly a good profession. The 
inferior officers are miserably paid, an ensign having little more than 
thirty-pounds a year. A captain, however, is well paid in allowances, 
if not in money ; while a colonel has forage for twelve horses, and very 
good coatingencies besides. Again, there are to be considered other 
very important differences between pay in the Austrian, and pay in 
the English, army. An Austrian can live upon his pay. His simple 
uniform is not costly; he is free from mess expenses, and may dine 
for sixpence at the tavern favoured by his comrades. Not being al- 
lowed at any time to lay aside his uniform, he cannot run up a long 
tailor’s bill; and, being admitted to the best society, he need not spend 
much money on amusement. Besides, does not the state accord to him 
the privilege of going to the theatre for twopence ? 

The poorer officers in the Austrian service are so unreasonable and 
illgconditioned that they are not in general pleased by these advan- 
tages being given to men, who may possibly be well born, but who 
have certainly not been long born; and in many places combinations 
have been made to resist the unfair system of promotion. A young 
captain sent down to command greybeards, with a lively sense of their 
own claims on the vacancy, is now snd then required to fight, one after 
the other, the whole series of senior lieutenants. This causes a juve- 
nile captair occasionally to shirk the visit to his regiment, and effect » 
prompt exchange. ; 

Some part of the last-named difficulty is overcome by the existence 
of one or two corps of officers who have no regiment at all. Where 
there are no men to murmur, the business of promotion is carried on 
with perfect comfort. 

In spite of all this, there is much to be said to the credit and hon- 
our of the innumerable tee of people forming the Austrian army 
It is an excellently appointed and well disciplined multitude. The 
gallantry of its soldiers, and the skill and experience of many oi its 
highest officers, must be freely admitted. Then, too, the great num- 
ber of nobles classed within it has at least had the good effect of 
creating a high standard of artificial honou~. The fellow-feeling 
among Austrian soldiers is also great, those of the same rank accost 
each other with the “‘ Du,” the household word of German conversa- 
woe and the common word for an old companion in arms, is ‘‘ Duty- 
bruder.” 

Duels are frequent, but not often fatal, or even dangerous. To take 
the nib from an adversary’s nose, or to pare a small rind from his ear. 
is ample vengeance even for the blood-thirsty. 

An Austrian officer who has received a blow, , 
| cidental scuffle, is called upon to quit his regiment, unless he kas slain 
upon the spot the sacrilegious hand that struck him. This he is au- 
taorised by law to do, if struck while wearing uniform. The effect of 
this savage custom has been to produce in Austrian officers a peculiar 
meekness and forbearance: to keep them always watchful against 
quarrels with civilians: and to make them socially the quietest gentle- 
men in the world. 

“Last winter, a fast English gent left » masked ball at the Redoute, 
intoxicated Disarming a sentry, he ensconced himself until morning 
in his box. The gent was then forwarded to the frontier, but the sol- 
dier was flogged for not having shot him. : 3 \ 

Freedom from arrest for debt isn immunity enjoyed by Austrian 
officers ; but those who indugie too freely in their exemption from re- 
sponsibility, may want defenders powerful enough to prevent their 
summary dismissal from the service. 2 ; 

I have written thus much about the Austrian army, because, in fact, 
as the world here now stands, every third man is or has been & soldier ; 
and one cannot talk about society in this empire without beginning at 
once to talk about its military aspect. 4 

Gay and trifling as the metropolis is with its abundance of out- 
door amusement, Vienna must be put down in plain words as the 
most inhospitable capital in Europe. The Austrians themselves ad- 
mit that they could not endure to be received abroad as they are in 
| the habit of receiving strangers here. The greater Austrian nobles 
never receive a stranger to their intimacy. A late French Ambas- 
sador, who conducted his establishment with splendour, and was at 
| all times profusely hospitaole, used to say that he was not once asked 
| privately to dinner during the whole period of his residence in Vienna. 
| The diplomatic corps do not succeed in forcing the close barriers of 
Austrian exclusiveness; and twenty years of residence will not entitle 

a stranger to feel that hehas made himself familiarly the friend of 

single Austrian. Any one who has lived among the higher classes a4 
| Vienna will confirm my statement, and will recall with astonishmen 
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members of the corps diplomatique to the inhospitable way in which 
their friendly overtures have been received. Invitations to dinner are 
exceedingly rare; there are brilliant balls; but these do not satisfy 
an English longing for good-fellowship. Familiar visits and free social 
intercourse do not exist at all. Then there are the two great divisions 
of society—or the nobles and the merchant Jews; on one side poverty 
and pride; on the other, wealth and intellect. The ugiiest and most 
illiterate of pauper-countesses would consider her glove soiled by ovn- 
tact with the rosy fingers of the fairest and most accomplished among 
bankers’ wives. The nobles so intermarrying and so looking down con 
temptuously upon the brain and sinew of the land, have, as a matter of 


course, degenerated into colourless morsels of humanity. How long | yo 


they can remain uppermost is for themselves to calculate, if they 042 ; 
it is enough for us who see good wine at the bottom, and lees at the 
om to know that there must be a settlement impending. , 

or the inhospitality of Viennese society there is one sufficient rea- 
son ; it springs out of the dread of espionage. In this city of Vienna 
alone there are said to be four hundred police spies, varying in rank 
between an archduke anda waiter. Letters are not safe; writing- 
desks ere not sacred. An office for opening letters exists in the post- 
office. Upon the slightest suspicion or curiosity, seals have impressions 
taken from them, the wax is melted over a jet of flame, the letters are 
read, and, if necessary, copied, re-sealed, and delivered. Wafers are 
of course moistened by steam. You cannot prevent this espionage, but 
it can be detected (supposing that to be any consolation) if you seal 
with wax over a wafer. One consequence of the melting and steaming 
practices of the Austrian post-office is especially afflicting to merchants ; 
—bills come sometimes to be presented, while the letters containing 
advice of them lie detained by the authorities; acceptance, in the ab- 
sence of advice, being yebenel. ‘ 

From the surveillance of the police officials, perhaps not a house in 
Vienna is free. The man whom you invited asa friend, and who is 
dancing with your wife, may be a spy. You cannot tell; and for this 
reason people in Vieonn—sabenali warm and sociable—close their 
doors upon familiarity, and are made freezingly inhospitable. Yet 
this 5 greed machine of espionage leaves crime at liberty. Although 
murder is rare, or at least rare of discovery, (there is a Todschauer, or 
inspector of deaths, but no coroner’s inquest), unpunished forgeries 
and robberies of the most shameless }.ind outr society continually. 
Many of the more distant provinces ure infested by gangs of organised 
banditti; who will ride, during broad daylight, into a country gentle- 
man’s courtyard ; invite themselves to dinner, take away his property, 
and insist on a ransom for himself if he has no wish to see his house in 
fiames. When met by troops, these bands of thieves are often strong 
enough to offer battle. ‘ 

But, although the Austrian police cannot protect Austrian subjects, 
it can annoy not only them, but foreigners besides. The English are 
extremely liable to suffer. One Englishman, only the other day, was 
ordered to the frontier for a quarrel with his landlady; another, for 
keeping bad society; another, for hissing a piece of music; threé, for 
being suspected of political intrigue; two, for being newspaper report- 
ers. The French have lately come in for their share of police atten 
tions ; and we have lost. from the same cause, the company of two 
Americans. Among the Austrians themselves, the very name of the 
police is a word of terror. By their hearths they dare barely whisper 
matter that would be harmless enough elsewhere, but dangerous here, 
if falling upon a policeman’s ears. 

Recently there was a poem published which professed to draw a par- 
allel between a monarchy anda republic. Of course is wis an orthodox 
and an almost rabid glorification of ‘‘ sound” absolutist principles.— 
The poet sent a copy to an Austrian noble; who, opening it carelessly, 
and immediately noticing the word “ republic,” handed the book back 
to a servant, with a shudder, and a note to the author acknowledging 
its receipt, and wondering that the poet ‘should have thought him (the 
noble) by 9 of encouraging republican principles!” This note scari- 
fied the feelings of the rhymer intensely. He hurried off to exculpate 
himself and explain the real aim of his book. He did this, and, of 
course, his book was bought. 

This is the state of Austria in 1851. Men ofall grades look anxiously 
to France: well knowing that the events in Paris next year, if they 
lead to outbreak, will be felt in Vienna instantly. Yet Strauss delights 
the dancers, and the military bands play their ‘‘ Hoch Lebe” round the 
throne. The nobles scorn the merchants and the men of letters: who 
return the noble scorn with a contemptuous pity. The murmur of the 
populace is heard below ; but still we have the gayest capital in all the 
world. We throng the places of amusement. Dissipation occupies our 
minds and shuts out graver thought. Verily, Charles Stuart might be 
reigning in this capital—Household Words. 





THE QUORNDON HOUNDS ; 


OR A VIRGINIAN’S DEBUT AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 


Under the above title, a series of most graphic sketches by H. W. Herbert (the 
well-known “ Frank Forester’’) have lately appeared in Graham's Magazine. 
The earlier are occupied with spirited peeps at the great hunting establishments 
of Melton Mowbray, and at the social life ofthe picked men who congregate there 
inthe seasou. Cvlonel Fairfax, the Virginian, has already made a very favorable 
début under the auspices of Con nt Matuschevitz, and a strong impression on the 
sporting men by his light waggun and incomparable pair of trouers.— Ed. Alb. 


THE FIRST FOX 


Had every thing been prepared to order, with a view of gratifyin 
to the utmost the wishes of the keen assembled fox-hunters, it coul 
not have been improved on the Monday morning succeeding Fairfax’s 
arrival at Melton Mowbray. 

There had been rain enough during the past days to render the coun- 
try most suitable for holding scent, and yet not enough to make it 
inconveniently heavy for horses of sufficien: stamina. It was precisely 
such a dawn as is described in the famous old hunting song, for “a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky” did, indeed ‘ proclaim it a hunting 
morning ;” nor was there a single dew-drop gemming the thorn- bushes, 
or any of that low-creeping mist on the low grounds, or rising net-work 
on the grass, which augur badly for the lying of the scent, inasmuch 
as while the process of exhalation is going on, it would appear that 
the delicate particles which hold the effluvium of the deast of chase in 
suspense, are exhaled likewise together with the watery globules among 
which it was deposited. 

At an early hour—early for them, be it understood, for it is not now 
the mode of Melton to get up as our forefathers did, hours before the 
sun, and painfully hunt up the cold trail of the fox to his lair—when 
Matuschevitz and his friend were aroused by the valet with shaving- 
water and the aeedfuls of the toilet, the word went that the sun had 
shone brightly an hour or two before—that is to say, an hour or two 
after his late December rising—but that the sky was now all overcloud- 
ed, and the southwesterly wind as soft as if it were young May and 
not mid-winter. 

_ Half past nine found them in the breakfast-parlor, similarly rigged 
in plain scarlet dress-coats, white kerseymere waistcoats, white 
buckskin breeches, and top-boots, wiih blue bird’s-eye handkerchiefs 
about their necks—the true dress, and the only true one for the genu- 
ine Meltonian ; though a few years before the time of which I write it 
was the fashion to run down the leathers as snobbish, and to vote 
nothing correct but white cords, and the handsomest dress, be it ob 

served, in the wide world for a well-made man, whether sportsman or no. 

There was no necessity under the sun for hurrying, since more Mel- 
tonico the hounds do not meet until eleven, nor are thrown into covert 
until half-after, or by ‘r lady! nearer twelve. 

* * 7 * * 

There are two or three things “ said the Count,” that it will be just 
as well you are put upto. Inthe first place, nothing is so desirable 
for a man, who wants to take his own line and go well to the hounds, 
as to get a good start, for then you are out of tne crowd in a twink- 
ling, and can get away with them handsomely without being either 
crossed at your fences, or ridden over, if you chance to get a fall.” 

“*T see—I see; but the how—show us the how, count.” 

“Why, as soon as the fox is halloed away, get resolutely forward 
at once; let nothing stop you; better take two or three big ugly fences 
in cold biood at first, when other poeple, not liking them, are jamming 
the gatew-ys, and blockitig up the bridges, than twice as many later 
in the day.” 

‘* Well, that is easily done enough. Who is the best man to look to? 
I don’t mean to follow, you know, but to look to for the direction in 
which the fox is heading before the hounds are out of covert.” 

** Oh, there’s half a dozen! None better than Val. Magher, or Harry 
Goodriche, or Frank Holyoke, or peng sy of Saddell—any of these are 
good as gold; but a your faith on the sleeve of no man. Hide hard, 
and ride steady. Lay yourself forty or fifty yards to leeward, nearly 
oe of the leading hound, but perhaps thirty yards or so back 
of him. Keep your eye on him all the time, and as he turns, so turn 








| yous and look out if he throws up his head, or turns short upon you, 


old hard—pull your horse short up on the instant.” 

** Any thing more?” ’ 

‘Not much. Take your fences as you find them. No time for look- 

ing out for easy place. Hold your horse’s head hard and straight at 
it, and if it needs be,cramhim. Take care to cross no man’s line, 
‘specially at afence. If there is a check, jump down from your saddle 
and turn your nags nose to the wind, if it be- but for a minute. It 
shall be worth a mile to youinalong roa. You see I don’t fear for 
your nerves, but only for your knowledge of this English science—for 
to ride well to fox-hounds is a science, and a hard one, too, 1 assure 
u ” 
“I thank you for your good opinion, and I do not think you need 
fear me on that score; if I were inclined to be nervous, it would be 
rather at the idea of doing a gawkery, or, as your friends here would 
call it, something snobbish, than of getting a fall at rasper.” 

‘* Or of coming to grief, colonel.” 

“Coming to grief—ah! there you are too much for me, count. Com- 
ing to grief—and what may that be,I prithee?” 

*“* Why yor will understand my good friend, thatin modern fox-hunt- 
ing, we rid. .. longer, as they did in King George the Third’s day, 
when the man who came in first at the death, it mattered not how, 

erhaps by riding all the lanes, cutting of corners, and shirking fences, 
> kno wledge of the country, was the best man, and won the honors 
of the day. Vous avons changé tout celu, now-a-days, and the best 
man is he who lives longest, nearest to the hounds, r his own line 
manfally and straight, no matter for his place at the end, though, of 
course, he who is best from first to last, is the best ofall. When you 
fall into the second flight, when you get so thrown out, either by such 
a false turn, or such a fall as prevents your being in the same field 
with the hounds, or if your horse stands still, or dies, you are said to 
come to grief. But some one must come to grief, remember, always ; 
and ifit do not happen till at the but-end of a severe burst, or if it be 
by an unavoidable mishap, there is no shame in it—it may be in case 
of a very bold though unsuccessful leap, the reverse.” F 

* 

“T have a last word—but one. Here itis; remember, the worst 
thing you can do is to refuse a necessary fence, because that looks like 
funking. The next worst isto make an unnecessary one, because that 
looks like display, which is snobbish, and takes the powder out of your 
prad, which is, or may be, ruinous. And now to horse and away! and 
see, there go Bea ufort and Forester,and here come the Macdonalds, 
and half Melton at their back—away! deuce take the hindmost.” 

The hacks were, indeed, waiting—and two cleverer or better need 
not to be bestridden by mortal man; Fairfax’s was a switch-tailed iron- 
gray, quite thoroughbred ; and though a little pertaining to that type 
of beast which is familiarly known as a weed, being somewhat ewe- 
necked, and a little tucked-up in the flank,it yet had so very many 
good points in the long, sloping shoulder, the deep and roomy chest, 
and the breadth of its loins, beside having four as good legs under it as 
often falls to a covert-hack, after its second season, that none but a very 
superficial observer would have apprehended its sufficiency to carry 
even @ heavier weight than that of Fairfax for a short distance. 

Matuschevitz did not on this occasion bring his Cossack, Moscow, 
into play, but backed a powerful chestnut, trotting cob, for which style 
of monfure, a good deal to the wonderment of the Meltonians, he had 
no inconsiderable penchant. 

Meanwhile their cigars were lighted, their beavers donned and 
secured by a black ribbon to the collars of their pinks, their buckskin 
gloves had been assumed, and the hunting-whips, or, to speak more 
correctly, the stocks of the hunting-whips, minus the thongs, thrust 
under the left arm as they mounted; and just asa clattering calvacade, 
all in scarlet jackets, with cloth spatterdashes over their bvots and 
white leathers, came tearing down the street at a hard gallop, smoking 
like as many animated steam-engines, they, too, wheeled from their 
door to the ieft, and then to the right, and greeted by a merry shout of 
gratulation, rode onward merrily, surrounded by that gay and goodly 
companye, on the high road toward Lincoln, is 

After they had ridden perhaps a couple of miles, the party consisting 
of Aleck and Jem Macdonald, than whom two better fellows never rode, 
Tom and Dick Gascoigne, Horace Pitt and Harry Peyton, besides our 
friends, the Virginian and the hunting diplomatist, just as they were 
slackening their as a little, seeing that there was a toll-gate just 
ahead, which, with the hounds not running, it behooves every man to 
pay, there came a harsh cheer from behind, and as two or three of the 
campany turned in their saddles to see who or what was come, the short 
and slender form of Gardner was seen, ope, over the withers of a 
neat black filly, which he was spurring furiously along in mad emula- 
tion, seeking, although there was not the slightest hurry, to overtake 
those ahead of him, til) she was covered from counter to tail with white 
lather. 

« Just like Gardner,” said Cecil Forester, ‘‘ cursing her with all his 
breath at every dig of his spurs, I'd almosttake my oath. Whatad—d 
shame !” 

“I almost wish she’d break his neck,” said another. 
richly deserves it.” 

As the last charitable wish was uttered, the party had all pulled up 
in front of the gate, about opening which, from some not very apparent 
reason, there was some little delay, when a second shout from Gardner 
made them first turn round for the second time, and then open their 
ranks in haste, moving to the right and left in order to make way for 
the madman. 

** Out of the way! out of the way!” heshrivxed ; “‘d—nyou all, are 
you afraid of a little gate like that, or do you funk the pike-man. Out 
of the way ard let me show you how to do it !” 

They scattered at the cry, for knowing the reckless character of the 
rough-rider, they were well assured that the next minute he’d be in the 
thick of them ; and on he came at full speed, over the hard macadamized 
road, intending evidently to take the stiff five-barred gate in his 
strike. 

** Don’t, Gardner, don’t—what folly!” cried Lord Macdonald, holding 
up his hand to wave him back. ‘* Hes opening the gate now.” 

But the warning was all in vain to one who never in his life gave any 
heed to warning. On hecameat full tilt, geve the black mare the spur, 
and lifted her at the leap with a sort of | Es Bravely she rose, and 
although half-biown, and put full too fast at it, would certainly have 
cleared the gate; but in the very point of time when she rose at it, the 
turnpike- keeper unconscious of what was passing, having received from 
Matuschevitz eymens for the whole party, flung the gate open, so that 
it swung out directly in front of tue filly as she took it. No horse that 
ever was foaled of a mare could now have got over it in safety; and 
after a fruitless writhing scramble to clear herself of the obstacle, she 
went down on her knees and nose on the hard, stony road, on the 
farther side, breaking the former fearfully,and throwing her rider on 
his head with such violence that his hat was flattened like a crushed 
egg-shell, and that he, after stretching out his arms with a deep groan, 
lay stunned and senseless. In an instant the whole party were dis- 
mounted and around the sufferer ; and Tom Gascoigne, whose words had 
so strangely coincided with the occurrence, and were so widely at 
variance from his warm feelings and kind heart, was prodigal of his 
care and assistance. 

‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ said he, ‘I am afraid he is gone, indeed, 


**T’m sure he 


‘and forever! bring water, some of you, for God’s sake.’ 


A bucket was speedily appropriated, and on the application of a very 
sufficient dose of cold water, the patient soon opened his eyes, stretched 
himself, and a moment afterward stood erect as if nothing had happened, 
giving the earliest symptom of a return to his senses, not by thanks to 
the friends around him, bat by a deep and beastly oath at the unfortu- 
nate beast which given him the fall, and which, though innocent, was 
by far worse hurt than her merciless and reckless master. 

So soon as it was ascertained that the fellow—for if he were a peer, 
he was no less a fellow, and a low one—had sustained :.: serious hurt, 
not one of the party felt the slightest sympathy for him, or desire to 
assist him further, but mounting as quickly as they could, rode off ata 
hard gailop toward Uckleby, leaying him p/anté 14 beside his lame 
hack, wondering how the deuce he should get to covert, and swearing 
furiously at the idea of being late for the meet, until when his patience 
and his hopes had both well nigh expired, a phaeton came up from 
Meltonwards, containing two or three of ;his acquaintances, who gave 
him a seat, leaving his poor hack to such accommodation as the cow- 
stable of the turnpike could afford, until the mau who had charge of his 
hunter should return for her. 

Meantime Fairfax and the rest had pricked gayly but steadily on- 
ward, until at the distance of about a wile, to the left of the road, they 
got the first sight of Uckleby Gorse, a long, irregular, straggling furze- 
covert, stretching along the northern brow of a gentle acclivity, with a 
few tall old trees scattered here and there above the low undergrowth, 
but nothing that one could call a wood. 

Even at this distance the scene was gay and animated in the extreme, 
and sach as no other land but England ever has exhibited, or 


probably ever will exhibit. In a large grass-field, divided by two 
or three enclosures from the covert, and containing at least. fifty 
acres of pasture, the many-coloured and glossy pack were slowl 
parading to and fro, to the number of full five-and-twenty couple 
not varying @f inch in stature between the highest and the lowest 
and so well matched in speed and strength that they could run 
together on a breast-high scent through the longest run, in as close 
array as ever flew 2 plump of wild fowl. These were attended by no 
less than four men, a huntsman and three whips, easily distinguished 
from the field by their scarlet frocks and round caps, in addition to the 
master, no less & personage than the far-famed Squire Osbaldiston, 
who hunted them in person, and now sat a little way aloof, clad like 
his men, and mounted on nothing less than the far-famed and almost 
immortal Clacher, who probably, in his day, was the best hunter par 
excellence of all that went to hounds in England. 

He was surrounded by a group of veterans, easily recognized, even 
at e distance, by some peculiarities of size, form, or dress, and who 
turned out to be Lord Alvanley, conspicuous then for his jack-boots a 
la Horse- guards, at that time wora by him alone in England; Valen- 
tine Magher, the king of the heavy weights ; Campbell of Saddell, the 
best son of the Gael, Kintore not excepted, that ever crammed a tho- 
rouhbred at an impracticable fence ; Sir Harry Goodriche and Sir Rich- 
ard Musgrave, orack riders, and sportsmen both, arcades ambo, 
both true Yorkshire tykes; Jem Baird, longer of limb than Longshank 
was of old; George Payne; and Brudenel, characteristically employed 
in fighting with a horse, which seemed to be almost as wicked and ill- 
tempered as himself; and half a dozen others of less note in the general 
sporting world, although well known at Melton, and thence to the 
broad waters of the brimming Trent. 

In the fo d of the a cture at least a hundred 
were leading to and fro as many noble hunters in their body-c 
awaiting the arrival of their masters, who as they dropped in one by 
one—and they might be seen on all sides, skurrying in across the coun- 
try, like so many shooting stars, all concentrating toward a common 
nucleus—doffed overcoats, and Macintoshes, and mud boots, and turn- 
ing out as spick and as if for a hunt-ball, mounted their horses, 
glittering as if their s were of shot satin or highly burnished metal, 
and formed little groups, the coffee-house of the hunting-field ; wherein, 
as the ladies are wont tc insist, more <candal is talked, and more char- 
acters are ruined, than in the most gossiping cotery of antiquated 
spinsters that ever congregated round a village fire to stimulate their 
ascerbities with cogniac and lubricate their excess with hyson. Be 
that, however, as it may, it was brilliant and a soul-stirring s 5 
if regarded ag a spectacle alone, the rather that in addition to all that 
has been described there were six or eight phaetons, pony-curricles, 
and barouches, filled with the fairest of the fair, pre-eminent ew 
whom were the magnificent daughters of the ducal house of Rutlan 
each surrounded by a chosen knot of adorers, as it would seem, beyon 
measure, by the “ becks and nods and wreathed smiles,” of the delight- 
ed delicate who disdained not to be observers of the rude sports, 
and wituesses of the pluck and peril of their admirers. 

By this time Matuschevitz and the Virginian had betaken themselves 
to their hunters, after looking duly and warily to the length of stirrup- 
leathers, the strength and tightness of girths, and all those nics minu- 
tie which may not be neglected save at severest risk of a fall; a thing 
never desirable, and no where less so than at Melton, where it is, unless 
a fortunate check intervene seasonably, almost synonymous with the 
loss of a place in the run; and the count belts well horsed on a fine 
brown hunter by Lottery, while Fairfax bestrode Thunderbolt, the nigh 
of kin to Valentine Magher’s famous Slasher, they had no reason to 
fear their inability, ceteris paribus to go in the first flight, and live as 
long as their neighbours. 

he first words that the Russian spoke, were, ‘‘ Just in the right time, 
by Jove! Osbaldiston looking at his watch. Yes! now he nods to Jack 
Stevens—they’ll be in covert in five minutes or less. Come along, 
Fairfax !” 

Then, as the other followed him easily, but promptly, towards the 
hounds, he turned in his saddle to his friend, and said laughingly, 
** Ah, ha! you'll have to win your laurels before you wear them to-day, 
my gallant colonel, for yonder I see Valentine is mounted on the very 
horse they were talking about in our stables yesterday. There he goes 
—that’s Slasher—and neither he nor his master are very easy to beat, 
I can tell you.” 

“‘ He is very heavy to look at, whatever he may be to go,” answered 
ee Be Chai yourself too much eight, I'd advise 

** Do n’t plume much on your w t, I you.— 

It isa coma 8a here that the feather weights take more out of 
their horses by rash ridiag than makes up the difference between them- 
selves and the welters. Ah, how do Goodriche? Holyoke, how are you? 
Fine scenting morning, I fancy. Let me name Colonel Fairfax, Sir 
Harry Goodriche, Sir Francis Holyoke.” 

And they all rode on together, chatting about any thing rather than 
the business of the hour. Gardner’s absurd riding and heavy fall not 
being forgotten. 

‘* How like him,” said Holyoke. “Well, if he get here in time, I 
would not be his horse for something ; whenever he gets a fall before 
we find, he rides as if he were possessed by the very fiend incarnate. 

‘* This way,” said Goodriche, turning his horse’s head abruptly to the 
right, as they entered the field immediately adjoining the gorse-covert, 
while Osbaldision and the hounds, which were a hundred yards or so 
ahead, diverged a little in the opposite direction. “This way. They'll 
cast them in at the south-west corner, and draw this nay.” 

_ “All right,” said Matuschevitz, nodding to him. « We'll join you 
in five minutes; but I fancy my friend here would like to see them 
draw—we’'ll go along with the hounds, Fairfax,” 

“* Very well,” said Goodrich, laughing, “‘ but you’ll have to make 
up for it by «nd bye, I can tell you; for he’s sure to go away down 
wind this morning, the more so that the wind and the hill are together.” 

The hunting plenipotentiary nodded again, and rode away after the 
Squire, while Fairfax observed that full nine tenths, of the sportsmen 
did the same, though a few, and those the men who had been pointed 
out to him as the dest men, first loitered behind in groups, and then 
og slowly along in the direction taken by Goodriche and his 

ends. 

At the extreme southern angle of the gorse-covert, which was a long 
hanger, bounded on the upper side by a ditch and plashed hedge, on 
the further side, running along the crest of the hill, and sloped gently 
downward for the breadth of perhaps two hundred yards, while it must 
haye been a: least a thousand in length, Osbaldiston paused, and draw- 
ing in his bridle, sat for a few moments perfectly quiescent in the mid- 
die of his hounds, while the field diverged alittle in all directions, ac- 
cording to their ideas of the chances of a start. 

The hounds, all perfectly aware that the decisive moment had ar- 
rived, stood gazing with full, eager eyes, heads erect, and waving sterns, 
toward the desired covert ; but so perfectly were they disciplined to 


‘obey, that not one stirred or attempted to move on, nor did a single 


whimper denote their intense eagerness. In a moment, casting hi 
eyes right and left to the second and third whips, who instantly took 
their cue, and rode off toward the two lower angles of the gorse, Osbal- 
diston wav: d his hand forward with the shrill cry— 

’ Eleu ! Eleu in! Eleu in, good lasses !” 

And without one impatient cry, twenty abreast, the beauties dashed 
at the ditch and fence, as if by a single motion. It seemed to Fairfax 
that the hedge crashed but once, as their lythe, sleek, many-spotted 
bodies were seen for one instant writhing upon the top as they strug- 
gled cver it, and were then lost among the dark green prickly foliage, 
if foliage it can be called, of the dense furze. Without another word, 
the mauire gave the rein to Clasher, and pressing his knees gently to 
his side, but giving him no spur, the good horse made three easy strides 
in advance, cleared the bank and plashed hedge, as if it had been no- 
thing, and landed over the steep drop beyond, as steadily as a troop- 
horse performs some ordimary evolution. Jack Stevens and the other 
whip followed, and with now and then a word of ae and 
row and then a gentle rate, they proceeded to draw, for t 
the far-famed gorse of Uckleby. ya 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the field had moved onward, taken the fence 
to the south of the gorse, and were riding slowly down hill along its 
western border; but so soon as the hounds were in covert, Fairfax and 
the Russian trotted gently forward, and soon joined the group of veter- 
ans, who waited coolly and collectedly at the northern ccrner, above 
the fence on the ridge, assured by the sportsman’s instinet that if the 
gorse held a fox—and when did Uckleby not hold one—he would go 
away somewhere near the north-eastern corner, at whieh stood, or ra- 
ther sat, one of the whips, still as a carved statue on his horse, which 
was equally motionless, and which gave no token, gave in the erected 
ears and the occasional quivering of the whole frame, how deeply it felt 
the excitement. 

Before them stretched away a long, long slope, so gentle that it seem- 
ed almost 4 plain, divided by huge bull-fincheg, and occasional barriers 





of heavy timber, into pastures of fifty and sixty acres in extent, with- 
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out an acre of plough-land or fallow in sight, till, at about five miles 
Siatance, the covesional gleam of blue water, and the long line of pel- 
jard willows told the of a large brook, while several smaller 
streams were indicated midway by fringes of alder, and an ozier bed or 
two. Beyond the brook there was another long gentle acelivity, headed 
far, far away to the southward by the majestic woods and turreted 
heights of Belvoir; and sur; up, nearly north-east of the point at 
D 


w they stood, into a gentle knoll, crested by a small patch of 
high w anda jong stunted covert, apparently distant from the 
gorse they were drawing by some nine or ‘en miles. 


“Tam glad you have come,” said Beaufort, who had joined the vet- 
eran:. ‘“* This, Colonel Fairfax, is the finest bit of country in all Lei- 
cestershire—that is the Whissendine which you see glittering in the 
bottom, and he is bank full after these rains ; that covert on the hill 
is Billesdon Coplow, and if we have any luck, with the wind as it is, 
that will be his point to-day.” 

‘“* Hist ! Beaufort !” 

** A challenge ; by all that’s holy !” ’ . 

“‘ The faint whimper of a hound came up the wind, a sharp, shrill, 
treble challenge, and then Osbaldiston’s scream—*t Have at him—Ha- 
ark to Charity! Have at him!” " 

‘Charity, hey ”” said Magher. “ All’s right, then, for » thousand ! 

An instant of breathless silence, again Charity’s shrill voice, and 
then another, and another, and another— 

“* Ha-ark! Ha ark—to Vengence! Hark to Blue bell !” } 

Now, now it is or2 crash of terrible, discordant, furious music—and 
now one more scream of the Squire, “‘ Hark together !” 

** A sure find—and they are coming to us,” said Goodriche. 

Magher gathered up his reins, and moving 4 little to the left sat 
ready facing the fence. Holyoke pulled off his gloves, and Alvanley 
pulled up hie boots, j 

The wh -in at the corner below them, pulled of his cap and 
lifted it high in air. “He has broke by them!” cried Dick Musgrave. 
** Not a word, boys, or we'll have him back.” . . 

“‘ Tallyho! whoop ! Tallyho!” burst from Pa ie of the whipper-in ; 
and the next moment pre was seen fing straight away across the 

-field in a right line for the Coplow, having broken about a 
undred yards to the south of the corner, where the whipper-in was 
waiting, and perhaps three hundred from the group, who were watch- 
ing at the upper angle, in a right line above him. 
baldiston’s yell, “* Gone-away ! Whoop —40-Gha:& ve Sy might 
have been heard a league, three quick /ools of the horn followed, and 
the gorse was alive with the rush and rivalry of the fierce ladypack, 
and rang merrily but wildly to their furious chiding. 

“ Plenty of time, gentlemen,” said the whip, r his hand with a 

gentle caution, as one or two of the youngsters leaped the hedge impet- 


uous. 

“Hold hard! hold hard! for Heaven’s sake!” shouted Musgrave. 
** You cant catch him with your mouths. Hold hard!” 

“Heaven knows there’s time enough for all!’ cried Magher. 

“ And what’s more, a fair field and no favor,” said Valentine Magher, 
as cool as a cucumber. 

As they stood on thecrest of the ridge, the same fence which the men 
had taken as they *bre~ off, lay before them, a deep ditch of perhaps 
twelve feet, with a high bank and a plashed hedge on the other side, 
and a nasty drop over it; then came a narrow strip of upland pasture 
with a second hedge, a tremendous ox-fenceof old thern, with a double 
ditch and a rail on each side of it, being a continuation of the lower 
boundary of the gorse. In this, however, there was a gate close to 
the angle of the gorse, which the whipper-in was holding open. Above 
the upper fence about thirty horsemen were collected, Fairfax bein 
the farthest from the crest on the extreme right; Cecil Forester an 
Aleck Macdonald had jumped the first fence, but, ashamed of their 
impetuosity stood rebuked and motionless. 

nother crash, nearer, and now close at hand, of shrill dog- music, 
and chen, twelve abreast, the leading hounds topped the hedge of the 
gorse, the tail hounds came tumbling each over each across it, and 
owns on & breast-high scent, over the open. 

‘* Now go it!” shouted Magher ; and at the word, almost in a line, 
thirty horses shot over the drop leap. Fairfax had cleared it cleverly ; 
@ score at least of the others were rnshing blindly towards the gate; 
ten or a dozen only of the old ones had iaken their own line ; Fairfax 
remembered. Holding the brave horse hard by the head, and gripping 
him, monkey-like, from crotch to ankle joint, he rushed him at the 
great leap, giving him the spur sharply as he rose to it. 

Fora Se t the sensation was that of being enthroned on the back 
of a ooaring biPd, 80 easy was the long swinging stride ; then came the 
crash of the topmost branches of the tall bullfinch, as he was borne vio- 
lently through them ; and then, firm as a rock, the good steed alighted 
well in the next field, with an unshaken rider on his back, and went 
away without stop or stegger at a long slash‘ng gallop. 

80 Percy Fairfax saw the finding of his First Fox. 

(The run and the killing next week.) 





A PRACTICAL COMMISSIONER OF SEWERS. 


Of all places in the world, the London police-courts afford the most 
curious revelations of civilised ethnology. Hardly a week passes but 
some extraordinary stratum of crime or misfortune, wherein human 
creatures are found imbedded, and human nature petrified or trans. 
formed, is brought to light. 

The London aewsp2pers lately chronicled the manner of life of a man 
who while we ot call him criminal, and have no right to deem him 
unfortunate since he a to enjoy his own mode of existence as much 
as anybody else—wou q seem to have chosen acareor embracing a 
quintessence of vileness, misery, and wretchedness. In 2 recent as- 
sault-case heard before the magistrates at the Clerkenwell Court, this 

as a witness. His real name is said to he Smith, 

ned notoriety in the purlieus of Field Lane, Saffron Hill, 
and other xindred locslities, under the sobriquet of ‘The Jumper.” He 
is a rat-cateher by profession, but follows his calling in a style which 
laces him apart all his confréres in that elegant avocation, and 
duces us to believe that, his manuer of carrying on business sonsid- 
ered, there can hardly be ‘two of a trade.” The man catches rats for 
those who keep sporting-dogs, and the field of his labours embraces all 
subterranean London. One half of Jumper’s life is spent in quest of 
rey from the metropolitan sewerage. Furnished with a bull’s-eye 
tern, a eapacious and strongly-made folding- trap, and a short rake, 

be enters the main sewers at the foot of Blacktriars’ Bridge, and trac- 
ing his dark and labyrinthine way beneath the busy thoroughfares of 
the lis, ——- in mud and filth of every ption, he 
pursues his dangerous revolting occupation. The sewers literally 
ewarm with rats. Holding lantern and trap in his left hand, he thrusts 





his rake hither and thither. The disturbed vermin rush from their 
hiding- , and, dazzled by the light, fall an easy prey to Juiaper, 
who with a knack, catches them by hand, and places 
them in his cage as easily and indifferently as if they were young 


journeys extend for miles. He has been 
Cheapside to the Mansion-House, the roaring 
like the dull rumbling of distant thunder. 
Holbora to Isl » closely i all the 
odoriferous sen es > — fall into = 
e mighty metrorolis tis declared, indeed, that 
te ne Lc of London and its condition than any 
that upon the strength of such qualification he 
excellent chairman to the Board of Commissioners 
Street, under whose premises he has so often rambled 


on one occasion an obstruction occurred to a drain 
Holborn Hill, and Jumper being known in the neighbour- 
hood, applied to. Terms were ly agreed upon. Jumper 
Started off to the foot of Blackfriars’ Bridge, and in half an hour his 
Voice was heard down the gully-hole. He quickly cleared away the 
a Pec gw his ours, Saree well pore aon as he 
8a e@ ex an venience of breaking u 
the th } pub pense g up 
It is not, however, to the rats alone that Jumper devotes his attention 
and industry. Iie frequently falls in with rich windfalls—or, to 
sme metaphor, waterfallx—especially in the City. On one 
occasion he found a silk purse containing gold and silver ; on another 
a gold watoh and seals ; and he is constantly rooting up silver spoons, 
and rings, and other articles of value 
Some time ago Jumper took on an apprentice, or rather a pupil, for 
the ion—A Man named Harris—one bred to the horse-slaughter- 
ing and who, after such a course of preparation, might be 
supposed to have lost the sensitiveness of olfactory and stomachic nerves 
to a sufficient degree to enable him to enter on the new occupation. 
After ® month’s trial, however, he gave it ap as a bad job. 
stand a tidy lot,” said he somewhat crestfallen”; ‘‘but I can’t stand that 
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‘ere! So Jumper remains alone in his glory, ‘‘monarch of all he 
surveys.” There is no man, however, who has not his trials; envy, 
ey: contempt, interference, are the common lot. Jumper’s right 
been dispated by a lord mayor, who threatened him with imprison- 
ment on the ground of trespass; Jumper, however, still pursues his 
delectable calling. He has been three times attacked with typhus 
fever, but rapidiy recovered on each occasion, apparently too tough, 
tried, and tmnek for tae grim assailant. 
Jumper may be seen on Sundays wet! dressed, and generally with a 
watch in his pocket—presenting, indeed, a comfortable and well-to-do 
appearance. It may be added, that the rats bring him in from one 
shilling to eighteenpence a dozen; and so conversant is he with their 
haunts or burrows, that he requires but a couple of hours’ notice to 
produce any given quantity, from a dozen to ahundred. This most 
extraordinary character is, we believe, at present in good health, and 
follows his calling with the greatest assiduity among the foundations of 
the London streets. 


THE BOURGEOIS WEDDING. 
A TALE. 

A wedding in the middle and humbler classes of society in France 
isa very different thing from a wedding in England. The double cere- 
mony before the maire and in church takes place early in the morning 
or in the afternoon. This over, in most cases the whole wedding party 
adjourn to some celebrated house outside the barrier, where they sit 
down to dinner about six, to rise about eleven. Then dancing begins, 
continuing in most cases until six o’clock inthe morning. The visitors 
then go away to take a little rest, meeting again at dinner-time, and 
dancing once more all night. Sometimes there is a third night; but in 
general seaicnsble people are contented with two; while those who aim 
at something a little above the ordinary run of middle-class society, 
actually stop at one. 
Hector Rubinet was an ironmonger in a large way of business in the 
Rue St Denis, an elector, and, he was proud to say, very nearly eligi- 
ble to the deputation. Young, rich, and tolerably good-looking, he was 
the admiration of all the papas and mammas, with marriageable daugh- 
ters, in the quarter. But, like most of his class, Hector was for some 
time not at all inclined to yield up his liberty too readily. Not that a 
French husband enjoys much less liberty when married than before ; 
but the class which has grown rich and powerful since 1789—the citi- 
zens or vuourgeois class—appears far more under the influence of their 
w:ves than the humbler or more elevated classes. I think this may be 
easily explained. The middle-classes are in general, though great 
grumblers, rich, eontented, and happy. They naturally, then, like 
ease and tranquillity, and married men in general seem to agree that 
submission to the gentle influence of a female head of the family is the 
surest mode of obtaining this desirable state of affairs. I have often 
remarked myself, in this great city, called in France the capital of 
Europe, that if you want a specimen of the genus familiarly known as 
“a brute of a husband,” you must look for him among the speculative, 
reckless traders, who, with little credit and less capital, try to fight the 
battle of life. He it is that rules his home with an iron rod, and has 
a meck, trembling, submissive wife, who never differs from him in 
opinion until the day when a reasonable chance of separation offers. 

o my ideas, this speaks volumes in favour of that phase of matrimony 
where at all events the wife enters heartily into the counsels of the 
family, and has at least her proportionate share of influence in its gov- 
ernment. 
Hector Rubinet was, however, of a different opinion. His idea of 
matrimony was severe. He wanted a wife who would yield to him in 
all things, have no will of her own, and never even venture to differ 
from him in opinion, From twenty to thirty he vainly sought the ob- 
ject of his wishes. He‘found plenty of young ladies who were as gen- 
tle as lambs—who looked models of excellence—whose very tone seemed 
to promise all he could desire; but Hector was a physiognomist, and 
ever found some alarming symptoms in the fair and youthful aspirants 
to matrimonial honours around him. One had an eye which spoke volumes 
of energy ; another had a mouth with anauthoritative curl: another 
had a determined chin ; while a fourth had an independent wave about 
her hair which looked serious. In their way of sitting, walking, danc- 
ing, Hector could find some sign of incipient rebellion against the sov- 
ey of man; and at last it was agreed in the neighbourhood that 
he would settle down into an old bachelor, and leave all his disposable 
cash in some eccentric English way. 

One day, however, at asmall party given wy a sedate married couple 
of the Rue Rambuteau, the eye of Hector fell upon a damsel, quite a 
stranger to him, who drew his attention at once.. She was about five- 
and twenty, fair, with a white, clear complexion, and a tendency to 
embonpoint, which of itself was apes Athalie Poussinque had, 
moreover, a soft, sleepy eye, a full mouth, a slow, methodical step, a 
plain way of wearing her hair. He made inquiries. She had no for- 
tune ; she was a poor relation, placed under the protection of Mme. Du- 
bois, at whose house he met her, and appeared, in fact, the most likely 
peruon in the world to be a submissive and obedient wife. 

The wedding was fixed the very next day. Dire was the consterna- 
tion in several families, who had made up their minds to Hector not 
marrying, and looked upon him as a future generous old bachelor, who 
would make presents to the children, be useful and liberal at weddings, 
be constant in his distribution of gifts on New Year’s Day—in fact, who 
would spend his money in a way satisfactory to the feelings of his 
friends in general. But now this hope was gone. Hector was going 
to marry, would have children of his own, a wife to dress, &c.; and 
their visions vanished. Still all who were invited went to the wedding. 
It was a splendid affair. Hector had spared no expense with the trous- 
seat of his future wife: he had been liberal, even generous; and she 
looked so quietly beautifal and happy in ker white satin dress, wreath 
of roses, and rich blonde veil, that all gave an involuntary meed of 
— to his good taste. She had near her a beauty of another kind. 

his one was about seventeen—a very child in form and expression, 
and yet exquisitely lovely. Her hair waved, howeve-, in alarming ring- 
lets over her shoulders; her eye, though mild, was fall of latent fire ; 
and her beautiful mouth laughingly exposed white and pearly teeth, 
which made Hector shudder with terror at the bare idea of selecting 
such a wife. She came with Hector’s cousin, Mme. St. Clair, a school- 
mistress, who had brought her up trom childhood, and who treated her 
a3 a visitor rather than a boarder, the yeung lady being an orphan 
under the guardianship of an only brother. 

The marriage took place at the parish church, and then the whole 
arty adjourned toa celebrated restaurant outside the Barriére de 

PEtalle. in the Avenue de Neuilly. Dinner had been ordered for six 
o'clock, and in the meantime the party wandered in the fields behind 
the house, each lady oe the arm of a gentleman. Hector rroposed 
a walk as far as the Bois de Boulogne. 

‘* No,” said his wife very quietly ; ‘it is too far, and will fatigue us 
before we begin to dance. I am going to sit down upon the grass.” 

Hector gave a look of wild astonishment at his meek and submissive 
partner, but she appeared not to notice it, sitti:, down on the grass 
amid a regular titter from the whole company. Hector Rubinet said 
nothing: he recollected that it was his wedding day, and that at all 
events he could not venture upon shewing authority on such an occa- 
sion. Nothing further occurred to mar the happiness of the hour, and 
six o’clock soon came round, with its splendid dinner, its abundant 
wine, its laughter and merriment. As usual, the banquet was 
kept up until a late hour, and it was eleven c’clock when the tables 
were cleared away for the first quadrille. 

About an hour later, while the music was sounding merrily, and 
Hector Rubinet was resting after a polka, breathing the fresh air with 
his wife at the open window, an elegant cab drew up at the door. It 
contained a young man, and a little groom stood behind. The young 
man did not get out: he appeared simply listening to the music. Hee 
tor Rubinet at once recognised him, as one of the habitual visitors at 
Neuilly Palace--Charles de Monsigny—-a favourite companion of the 
Duke of Orleans. He was a dissipated young man, who had already 
almost grown weary of life, or rather who bad ceased to find the least 
zest or excitement in a continual round of pleasures. He had that 
evening played whist with the royal circle, and was returning to Paris 
to sup at the Café de Paris with some of his own set. 

Hector Rubinet darted across the room, down the stairs, and into the 
street. Charles de Monsigny was the son of the landlord on whose es- 
tate Hector had been born; they had been playmates together, and 
Charles had never forgotten their early friendship. 

‘** M. le Count,” he said, almost out of breath, ‘‘I had the honour to 
recognise you. Idid not venture to send you a formal invitation; but 
as you are here, I hope you will favour ”—— 

** And so, my poor Hector, replied the young man, leaping out of his 
cabriolet, ** we are getting married! What can have driven us to so des- 
perate a resolve ?” 

** Ah, monsieur, you are always Satirical! But I have found a model 








ofa wife. I shall have the honour to introduce you to her. She is,” 


added he in a whisper, “ everything I could wish—knows no will but 
mine, and will scarcely speak unless I give her tacit leave.” 

** You are very happy, my dear Hector,” continued Charles in a tone 
of half-affection, half-sarcasm ; “‘ that is to say, if one ean ever call a 
married man happy.” 

** Ah, M. le Count, your turn will come !” 

“Mine? Never! I could not take the trouble. I congratulate you on 
your courage, but must beg leave to decline following in your foot- 
ste * a 

Ae this moment they entered the ball-room, and Hector, in a loud 
voice, introduced Count Charles de Monsigny to his wife, who receivep 
him most graciously. 

* 1 am very proud of the honour yeu do us, she said, bowing, “ and 
I ESpe to have the pleasure of seeing you at our country-house.” 

**Our country-house!” stammered Hector, avoiding the eyes of his 
aristocratic friend. 

* My dear,” replied Athalie in a firm and resolute tone, ‘I assure 
y we must have acountry-house. I have been brought up in the 
country, and could not habitually sleep in the dense air of the Rue St. 
Denis.” 

«IT highly approve madame’s taste,” said Charles gravely, ‘* and shall 
be most happy to visit you in your rural retreat. I like to see conju- 
gal happiness, though not a marrying man myself. 

Hector made no reply; he was completely overcome. . He secretly 
yielded to despair. There was in his heart no power of resisting the 
quiet, positive way of his young wife. The dancing at this moment 
ceased, and Athalie, taking the count’s arm, moved to walk round the 
room. As she did so she caught a meaning look exchanged between 
the friends. 

**M. Hector is a happy man,” said the count politely, as they ad- 
vanced round the salon. 

** Do you think so ?” replied Athalie slily. 

**Certainly. He evidently thought he had married a fool, and he 
finds that he has married his master,” said Uharles, who had all the 
cool impudence of his class—that of Frenchmen of the world. 

Athalie made no reply, quite convinced that it was lucky for her she 
had not taken the count for her husband: he would not have been so 
easily deceived in her character; or, if he had, would not have yielded. 
The masic again struck up» and Mme. Rubinet being engaged, intro- 
duced her young friend to De Monsigny{as a partner. The count readily 
acquiesced, determined to join in the spirit of the affair. He was cer- 
tainly a little amused at the coolness with which Athalie gave him a 
mere child to dance with; but he accepted her with a good grace. He 
was puzzled, however, what to say to so young a girl of the bourgeois 
class It was his first attempt, aad it made him feel far more hesitation 
than he would at meeting with one of his own rank under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

** Are you fond of dancing ?” said the count in a patronising tone. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, very fond: all girls at my age are; but I never 
dance with pleasure at a wedding. I know not why—it seems too se- 
rious an affair to be treated so lightly.” 

‘*T admire your taste,” replied the count; who was, however, abso- 
lutely petrified at such an observation from a young girl. 

** You seem surprised, however,” she continued. ‘ But I am not in 
the habit of consulting my own wishes. Mme. St. Clair wished me to 
come, and [ came.” 

Charles now unhesitatingly opened a serious conversation with his 
young companion. He spoke of music, the fine arts, poetry, even of 
politics, and found that on all these topics he had met his master. The 
young girl had evidently been wholly devoted to stdidy from ber infan- 
cy, and had profited largely by her reading and thinking. The young 
man was equally surprised and pleased ; so much so, that for the rest 
of the evening be devoted himself exclusively to her, and towards morn- 
ing became so fascinated that in low, whispered tones he made a solemn 
declaration of love, and said, that could he be found worthy of such 
wife, he would be happy to set aside all his prejudices, and marry. 
The young girl made him some jocular reply, and then roge, just as the 
party broke up, to join Mme. St. Clair. 

Next day Charles had not tad nigel the passion of the previous eve- 
ning ; but he no longer felt under the influence of the feelings which 
had made him speak so plainly. He certainly recollected all her many 
perfections of person and character, and thought that had she been one 
of his own class he would certainly have been wore to follow up the 
acquaintance so auspiciously commenced But she was a little dour- 
geoise, and he did not even know her name. He therefore resolved to 

bink no more of her, but to make up his mind to the fact, that he had 

penta very pleasant evening, quite sure that he would be as easily 
forgotten as he himself could forget. He pursued his nsual pleasures 
—went to the Opera, played billiards. '-unged away his existence, and 
tried to persuade himself that he wav happier than if he had created a 
happy home, and sought a good and affectionate wife. 

About a month later he was driving up the Champ Elysées with a pair 
of horses and a pheton, when his eye caught sight of a young girl 
walking amid the fashionable crowd on the boulevard arm-in-arm with 
Mme. St. Clair. She was very pale and thoughtful, he perceived, and 
his heart smote him. It might be through his inconsiderate conduct 
the other evening He pulled in his horses, threw the reins to a ser- 
vant, and hurried towards them. His quick glance caught thay of the 
young girl, who coloured violently, and seemed about to pass. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle !” he cried, in a tone of genuine delight, ‘I am so 
happy to have had this chance of meeting with you. I did not catch 
your name the other evening, or I shoul have called and thanked you 
for the pleasure I enjoyed in your society.” 

The young girl smiled, and looked at Mme. St. Clair. 

**We shall be happy to see you,” said she, handing her card to the 
count, “‘ any Thursday evening when you are disengaged.” 

**I shall avail myself with delight of your kind offer,” replied the 
count. ‘* And now, will you allow me to offer you beth a seat in my 
carriage ? I am about to drive to St. Cloud before dinner.” 

Mme. 8t. Clair bowed acquiescence, and next minute Charles de 
Monsigny had the young girl by his side, her eyes sparkling—her 
whole face beaming with satisfaction. Away they drove, hundreds of 
fair ladies and numerous horsemen bowing to the count as he went, and 
casting curious eyes on his companions, especially on Mme. St. Clair, 
who, unfortunately, was a little over-dressed—an unpardonable sin in 
the eyes of French refinement. Once or twice he coloured violently as 
impertinent eye glasses from well-known fashionables were levelled at 
her; but the fascinating conversation, sensible remarks, and singular 

wer of observation manifested by his younger companion, soon made 

im forget everything else but the pleasure of beiug in her society. 

About six o’clock he left them at their door-—they lived in the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honoré—with a promise to visit them on the follow- 
ing Thursday. But next Thursday came, and he went not, though his 
heart told him that he was eagerly expected ; that the young girl would 
be arrayed in her best to greet him, and would suffer disappointment 
at his failure. But some of his friends had satirised the appearance of 
his new acquaintance, and he was not proof against the power of sarcasm. 
He indeed felt that on the occasion of his second interview he fad been 
for more seriously influenced by her charms than before, but still he 
could not reconcile his mind to the fact of marrying into a class which 
was not his own. Yet he both felt that nis affections were engaged. 
and that he had behaved badly to the poor girl. His attention had 
been so marked, and had been received with such evident plecsure, 
that this was quite plain. He plunged once.more into the turmoil of 
the world—played. danced, joined champagne suppers, and did every- 
thing which could banish thought and deaden feeling. All was in vain ; 
but though he could not resist, he had no intention of surrendering. 
He thought of travel, and one morning rose early with a view to 
making the necessary preparations. He sat at breakfast in deep 
thought: at length he took up his pen, and hastily dashed off a letter, 
which he sent to be put in the post by one of his servants. 

This done, he seemed easier in bis mind. But still there was an air 
of rest less impatience about him, as if he expected some one or some- 

thing. At last he took a book, called for a Turkish hookah, and sat 
down to try and calm himeelf with reading and smoking. Again it 
proved a vain attempt ; when, just as his patience was at an end, a 
servant entered and announced a visitor—Captain Edgar Senincourt- 





Warville, a young noble who haé sought distinction in Africa in the 
| service of the new dynasty. i x: J 
‘«‘ Ah, Edgar, my good friend,” said he rising : ‘* you come in the very 
| nick of time. I was as dull asa mummy. But what is the matter ’ 
You look more like an angry lion than a good-natured friend who has 
called in to pass @ friendly hour.” : 
‘«* Monsieur, I come here on grave and solemn business I come to 
ask an account of the life and honour of my only sister Adela de Senin- 
court-Warville.” 2 
«« My dear fellow, what mean you ? Your sister !—I never saw her. 
«‘When you met my sister at the wedding of M. Heetor Rubinet, 
where she had very improperly been taken by Mme. St. Clair you 
amused yourself all the evening by paying attention to her, and before 
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mo you made a declaration which the poor child took in earnest.” 
«Ha! and she was your sister ?” cried 
of blank surprise. 


les, looking the picture 

«She was; but had she been the veriest petite bourgecise of the Rue 

Froidmanteau, she merited more honourable treatment at your hands. 

Quite inexperienced in the world’s ways, she went home to think over 

our words, and to repeat them to Mme, St. Clair, who supposing you 

now her rank, encour her to think of youas one who might 
me her suitor in earnest. But you came not”—— 

«| knew neither her name nor address” —— 

« You could have obtained boti from M. Rubinet.” continued the 
captain severely; “‘ but I pass that. You met them: you ran to meet 
them; mode excuses for your apparent neglect; took them # drive; 
talked for three hours to my sister, and at parting said: ‘‘ I shall ask 
you next Thursday to decide the happpiness of my life.”’ 

“ «She told you that?” said Charles musing. 

«She told me nothing. When the evening passed without your 
coming, the poor child, overcome Ly disappointment, wounded pride 
and grief, told it in a passionate burst of tears to Mme. St. Clair who 
repeated it all tome, when I asked for an explanation of her pallor 
and lowness of spirits. And now, Monsieur, chat I have told you of my 
sister’s weakness, there remains but for me to put it out of your power 
for ever to boast of your facile conquest.” 

“T boast!” cried Charles indignantly. 

«“ You allowed others to talk to you fo a way to justify the supposi- 


ion.” 

' «| will allow, Edgar, that I have been very wrong,” began the count 
calmly ; ** but if you will listen to me”—— 

«No, I will not listen! I might be influenced by your forked tongue. 
| daresay, now you find that she is Adela de Senincourt -Warville, you 
are quite willing to apologise and offer your hand’’—— : 

« Nay, listen to me | beg,” cried Charles, whose anger was rising. 
«You are mistaken—grossly mistaken.” 

Must I call you coward ”” said Edgar, stamping his feet on the floor 
of the room. 

“ This the bounds,” exclaimed the count in reply. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row morning at break of day; our seconds will arrange the details. 
Good-afternoon. 

« Good-afternoon until we say good-morning,” replied the angry 
captain, and he left the room. 

harles de Monsigny was now ina violent passion. The word coward 
had roused him to madness, and he thought only of avenging the insult 
by committing one of the greatest crimes of which reasoning being 
can be guilty. He, however, soon w calm, went out to dinner, 
looked in at the Opera, and then, requesting his second to be with him 
at dawn of day, returned home, and retired to bed. 

It was @ bright, clear morning, the sun had just risen, the birds sang 
amid the trees of the Bois de Boulogne, as Charles and his second drove 
up to the rendezvous. A few minutes elapsed, and their adversaries 
appeared in sight. A few minutes more, and four men were concealed 
in an open glade in the wood, where they had met for the express pur- 
pose of committing one or more murders, as thecase might be. Edgar 
and Charles spoke not a word: their brows were knit angrily, and 
while their seconds measured the ground and loaded the pistols, they 
stood apart. Presently all was ready, and they were about to advance 
to their places, when, by a great effort, Charles forced himself to speak. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he gravely, **T beg you to bear witness to the fact, 
that I fight this duel with M. Warville entirely against my own feel- 
ings and wishes. He is acting under a wrong impression, relative to 
which I can now offer no explanation.” 

“ Sir, to your place!’ replied Edgar furiously ; ‘‘your life or mine!” 

“And mine!’ cried Adela ; advancing from the cover of the wood, 
and laying her hand upon her brother’s arm, “if [ have not come in 
time to prevent an assassination.” 

‘“‘ Leave us, I command you!” said Edgar. 

“No, I will not, until you have pledged yourself not to take the life 
of my future husband.” 

* Your future husband !” said Edgar wildly. 

** Yes monsieur, you force me, by your fierce and savage humour, to 
accept him thus hurriedly,” replied Adela blushing, but still looking 
him calmly in the face; ‘* that is to say, if you, my natural guardian 
approve of this requst wade for the hand of the petite bourgeoise. 

“QO Adela, how generous, how kind!” cried Charles advancing and 
casting his pistol to the ground. 

Will you read this letter,” continued Adela, handing him « paper, 
rhich we received about ten minutes after you left us yesterday in 

a towering passion ?” 

The captain took the letter. It was as follows :— 

** Madame,—I have to apolegise very humbly for my unpolite be- 
haviour towards yourself and your charming ward. On two occasions, 
when I had the horour of seeing you, I expressed a wish that we should 
meet again, and, after receiving permission, did not avail myself of it. 
It is not possible now for me to seek to renew the acquaintance without 
sone explanation. I frankly own, that having been very much struck 
on the first occasion by your ward, and on the second having conceived 
for her a warm and sincere affection, I have from mere pride contended 
against the feeling as long asI could. To marry into the bourgeoisie 
is in my family considered an unpardonable crime, and it is on account 
of this prejudice that I have acted with such want of delicacy. But I 
am sure your young ward is as good and generous as she is beautiful, 
and I rely fully on her forgiving one who seeks his pardon in a penitent 
spirit, and who frankly owns his folly. I daresay the young lady has 
scarcely noticed my conduct, it being naturally enough matter of little 
importance to her. But her forgiveness is necessary to the relief of 
my mind. I pray you, therefore, both to excuse my brutality and to 
allow me to visit your houve as the suitor of your ward. I beg to ad- 
dress to you at once a formal suit for her hand, hoping you will do your 
utmost to induce her to receive my advances favourably. 1 have the 
honour to be, with the most distinguished consideration, your very de- 
voted CHARLEs DE MonsiGny.” 

“But the duel?’ asked Edgar. 

_‘* That project I betrayed,” said Mme. St. Clair, who had reached the 
side of Adela while Edgar was reading the letter. ‘‘ When this letter 
came, I at once owned that you were gone to challenge him: but we 
leared to fail in our attempt if we came not hither. e did not go to 
bed, but watched all night near the count’s house in a carriage—you 
had not giver your addréss—and we drove here after you all.” 

“Charles, my friend,” said Edgar offering his hand, ‘ will you for- 
give my hastiness? I now understand the explanations you had to 
give.” 

; if you had not roused my angerI should have told you of the 
etter”? ———— 

“ And so, because your temper was roused, you were going to kill my 
brother, were you, monsieur ?” 

‘“* My dear Adela,” said the count, taking both her hand and that of 
her brother, “‘we have been very wrong, tut you must forgive us. 
Gentlemen, I am of opinion that we should all adjourn without farther 
delay to the best restaurant at hand, and sign the treaty of peace over 
4 solemn breakfast—one of our old ones, Edgar, of the Rue Lafitte.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Edgar laughing; ‘‘ and the sooner I see 
the wedding-breakfast the better. I find taking care of young ladies 
troublesome work, aud shall be very willing to transfer the responsi- 
bility to other hands.” 

“‘ My dear brother-in-law,” cried Charles in the same tone, though 
With a look of deep feeling, ‘‘ I accept the responsibility with delight, 
and Ly panes poe sen be aysumed to-morrow.” 

*M. le Count is in as great a hurry as he was to come to our Thurs< 
days,” said the little Adela maliciously. 

_ Tae count defended himself as best he could, and thus the conversa- 
Non continued during the whole morning. 

, The marviage took place within a day of the delay required by the 
legal formalities. M. and Mme. Hector Rubinet were among the guests 
invited to the ee Both then and ever after the con- 
trast between the coup 
his marriage into a complete nonentity. His wife ruled him without 
his ever venturing a murmur, and he found his advantage in it. 
Having everything in her hande, she took care of his fortune, and spent 
money freely, but wasted nothing. Hector tried once or twice to 
launch into speculations, but his wife stopped him, and his children 
reaped the benefit. With all his assumed knowledge of mankind, 
Hector was the most easily gulled man in the world. Before his mar. 
riage he had lost several a sums by putting faith in plausible 
knaves. Charles, on the other hand, always enjoyed the proud satis- 
faction of being looked up to by his young wife with love and respect ; 
= but then he deserved to be so, and every day of his life he blesses the 
» night when he dropped in to see The Bourgeois Wedding. 
— —_>_-— 
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test in the British empire, in the value of its exports and the 
extent of ite fo commerce. baer the first ip the British 
empire, it is the port in the world. New York is the only place 


out of Great Britain which can at all compare with the exten‘ of its 
commerce. New York is the Liverpool of America, as Liverpool is the 
New York of Europe The trade of those two ports is reciprocal. The 
raw produce of America, shipped in New York, forms the mass of the 
imports of Liverpool ; the manufactures of England, shipped at Liver- 
pool, form the mass of the imports of New York. The two ports are, 
together, the gates or doors of entry between the Old 
the New. Onexamining the return just made it appears that the 
value of the exports of Liverpool in the year 1850 amounted to nearly 
35,000,000/. sterling (84,891,847/.), or considarbly more than one-half 
of the total value of the exports of the three kingdoms for that year. 
This wonderful export trade of Liverpool is sed the result of the 
great mineral riches of Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire; partly of the matchless in- 
genuity and untiring industry of the populations of those counties ; 
partly of a multitude cf canals and railways, spreading from Liverpool 
to all parts of England and the richest parts of Wales; partly to Liver- 
pool being the commercial centre of the three kingdoms, and partly to 
the fact that very nearly 12 millions of money have been expended in 
Liverpool, and more than 12 millions in the river Mersey, in convert- 
ing « stormy estuary and an unsafe anchorage into the most perfect 
port ever formed by the skill ofman. On comparing the respective 


amounts of the tonnage of Liverpool and London, it a » &t first, 
impossible to account for the fact that the shipping of Liverpool is rather 
less than that of London, while its export trade is much more than 


twice as great. The explanation of this fact is, that the vessels em- 
ployed in carrying the million or million and a half of tons of coal used 
in London appear in the London return; while the canal and river 
flats (to say nothing of the railway trains) employed in carrying the 
million and a quarter of tons of coal used or employed in Liverpool do 
not. State the case fairly, and the maritime superiority of Liverpool 
will be found to be as decided as is ite commercial. We ought also to 
add that while the Custom-house returns for 1850 give Liverpool only 
8,262,253 tons of shipping, the payment of rates to the Liverpool Dock 
Estate in the 12 months ending June 26, 1851, gives 3,737,656 tons, or 
nearly 500,000 tons more. Comparing the rate of increase of the exports 
of Liverpool with that of other ports, it appears that Liverpool is not 
only the first port inthe kingdom, but that it is becoming more deci- 
dediy the first every year. During the last five years the increase of 
the exports of Liverpool has been from 26,000,000 to nearly 35,000,000, 
while that of London has been from little less thau 11,000,000 to rather 
more than 14,000,000. The exports of Hull, which is, undoubtedly, 
the third port of the kingdom, though still very large have rather de- 
clined, having been 10,875,870/. in 1846, and not more than 10,366,610/ 
in 1850, The exports of Glasgow, new the fourth port of the empire, 
showja fair increase, from 3,024,343/, to 3,768,6467. No other port now 
sends out exports of the value of 2,000,000/. a year, though Southamp. 
ton comes near to 2,000,000/,, and Cork passes 1,000,000/.— Liverpool 
Times. 


SPEECH OF M. KOSSUTLH. 


Intended for delivery at Castle Garden. 


I am yet half sick, gentlemen: tossed and twirled about by a fort- 
night’s gale on the Atlantic’s restless waves; my giddy brains are still 
tnrning round as in a whirlpool, and this gigantic continent seems yet 
to tremble beneath my wavering steps. Let me, before I go to work, 
have some hours of rest upon this soil of freedom, your happy home. 
Freedom and Home, what heavenly music in those two words! Alas, I 
have no home, and the freedom of my people is down-trodden. Young 
Giant of free America, do not tell me that thy shores are an asylum to 
the oppressed, and a home to the homeless exile. Anasylumit is, but 
all the blessings of your glorious country, can they drown into oblivion 
the longing of the heart, and the fond desires, for our native land? My 
beloved native land! thy very sufferings make thee but dearer to my 
heart; thy bleeding image dwells with me when I wake, as it rests with 
me in the short moments of my restless sleep. It has rag ey: me 
over the waves. It will accompany me when I go back to fight over 
again the battle of thy freedom once more. I have no idea but thee; I 
have no feeling but thee. Ever here, with this prodigious view of 


greatness, freedom, and happiness, which auoeate before my astonished 
eyes, my tho bao ep eaaie towards home; and when I look over 
on thousands of thousands before me, the happy inheritance of yon- 


der freedom for which your fathers fought and bled—and whenI turn 
to you, citizens, to bow before the majesty of the United States, and to 
thank the people of New York for their generous share in my liberation, 
and for the unparalleled honour of this reception, I see, out of the very 
midst of this great assemblage, rise the bleeding image of Hungary, 
looking to you with anxiety whether there be in the lustre of your eyes 
a ray of hope for her ; whether there be in the thunder of your hurrahs 
a trumpet call of resurrection. If there is no such ray of hope in your 
eyes, and no such trumpet call in your cheers, then wo to Europe’s op- 
pressed nations. They will stand aloneinthe hour of need. Less for- 
tunate than you were, they will meet no brother’s hand to help them 
in the approaching giant struggle against the leagued despots of the 
world ; and wo also to me. I will feel no joy even here, and the days 
of my stay here will turn out to be lost for my father-land—lost at the 
very time when every moment is teeming in the decision of Europe's 
destiny. Citizens, much as I am wanting some hours of rest, much as 
I have need to become familiar with the ground I will have to stand 
upon before I enter on business matters publicly, I took it for a duty 
of honour, not to let escape even this first moment of your generous 
welcome, without stating plainly and openly to you what sort of man I 
am, and what are the expectations and the hopes—what are the motives 
which brought me now to your glorious shores. 

Gentlemen, I have to thank the people, Congress, and Government 
ofthe United States for my liberation from captivity. Human tongue 
has no words to express the bliss which I felt when I—the down-trod- 
den Hungary’s wandering chief—saw the glorious flag of the stripes 
and stars fluttering over my head-when I first bowed before it with deep 
respect—when I saw around me the gallant officers and the crew of the 
Mississippi frigate—the most of them the worthiest representatives of 
true American ey a American greatness, American generosity 
—and to think that it was not a mere chance which cast the star-span- 
gled banner around me, but thatit was your protecting will—to know 
that the United States of America, conscious of their glorious calling 
as well as of their power, declared by this unparalleled act to be re- 
solved to become the protectors of human righte--to see a powerful 
vessel of America coming to far Asia, to break the chains by which 
the mightiest despots of Europe fettered the activity of an exiled 
Magyar, whose very name disturbed the proud security of their sleep 
—to feel restered by such a protection, and in such a way, to freedom, 
and by freedom to activity, you may be well aware of what I have felt, 
and still feel, at the remenirance of this proud moment cf my life.— 
Others spoke—you acted; and I was free; You acted; and at this 
act of yours tyrants trembled; humanity shouted out with joy; the 
down trodden people of Magyars—the dowo trodden but not broken, 
raised his head with resolution and with hope, and the brilliancy of 
your stars was greeted by Europe's oppressed nations as the morni 
star of rising liberty. Now. gentlemen, you must be aware how bound. 
less the gratitude must be which I feel for you. You have restor- 
ed me te life—because, restored to activity; and should my life, 
by the blessings of the Almighty, still prove useful to my father- 
land, and to humanity, it will be your merit—it will be your work. 
May you and your glorious country be blessed for it. Europe is on 
the very eve of such immense events that however fervent my grati- 
tude be to you, I would not have felt authorized to cross the Atlantic. 
at this very time, only for the purpose to exhibit to you my warm 
thanks. I would have thanked you by facts contributing to the free- 
dom of the European continent, and would have postponed my visit to 
our glorious shores till the decisive battle for liberty was fought—if 
it were my destiny to outlive that day. Then what is the motive of 
my being here at this very time? The motive, citizens, is, that your 
generous act of my liberation has raised the conviction throughout the 
world, that this generous act of yours ig but the manifestation of your 
resolution to throw your weight into the balance where the fate of the 
European continent is to be weighed, You have raised the conviction 
throughout the world, that by my liberation you were willing to say 
‘Ye oppressed nations of old Europe’s continent, be good cheer; the 
young giant of América stretches his powerful arm over the waves, 
ready to give a brother’s hand to your future.” So is your act inter- 
preted throughout the world. You, in your proud security, can 
scarcely imagine how beneficial this conviction has already proved to 
the suffering nations of the European continent You can scarcely 
imagine what self confidence you have added to the resolution of the 
oppressed. You have knit the tie of solidarity in the destinies of na- 





tions. I can’t doubt that you know how I was received by the public 
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opinion in every country which I touched since I am free, and what 
feelings my liberation has elicited in those countries which it was not 
my lot to touch. Youknow how I, a wee, Per, penpiless have 
almost become a centre of hope and to the most 
nations, not united but by the tie of common sufferings. What is the 
source of this n uD in mankind’s history? The 
source of it is, that your generous act of my libe: ation is taken by the 
world for the revelation of the fact that the United Scates are resol- 
ved not to allow the despots of the world to trample on oppressed hu- 








orld and | mani 


ty. 

It is hence that my liberation was cheered, from Sweden to Portugal, 
asarayofhope, It is hence that eventhose nations which most desire 
my presence in Europe now, have unanim told me, ‘‘ Hasten on, 
hasten on to the great, free, rich and powerful people of the United 
States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of your country, so 
intimately connected with European liberty ;” and here I stand to ager 
the cause of the solidarity of human rights before the great republic of 
the United States, Humble as I am, God, the Almighty, has selected 
me to represent the cause of humanity beforeyou. My warrant to this 
capacity is in thes thy and confidence of all who are oppressed, and 
of all who, as your r brother, the people of Britannia, sympathise 
with the oppressed—my warrant to this capacity is written in the h 

and expectations you have entitled the world to entertain, by li 

me out of my prison, and by restoring meto activity. But it has pl 

the Almighty to make out of my humble self yet another opperanty 
for a thing which may prove a happy turning point in the destinies of 
the world. I bring you brotherly greeting from the people of Great 
Britain. I speak not im an official character, imparted by diploma. 
whose secresy is the curse of the world; but I am the harbinger of 
public spirit of the people, which has the right to impart a direction 
to its government, and which I witnessed, pronouncing itself im the 
most decided manner, openly—that the people of England, united to 
you with enlightened brotherly love, as it is united in blood 

of your strength as it is conscious of its own, has forever abandoned 
every sentiment of irritation and rivalry, and desires the brotherly 
alliance of the United States to secure to every nation the sovereign 
right to dispose of itself, and to protect the sovereign right of nations 
against the encroaching arrogance of despots, and leagued to you 

the 1 e of despots, to stand, er with you, godfather to the ap- 
proaching baptism of European liberty. Now, gentlemen, I have stated 
my position. I am a straight-forwardman. I amarepublican. I have 
avowed it openly in monarchical, but free England ; and I am happy to 
state that I have nothing lost by this avowal there. I hope! will not 
lose here, in republican America, by that frankness, which must be 
one of the chief qualities of every republican. , , 

So I beg leave frankly and openly, to state the following points :— 
First, that I take it to be a duty of honouwand principle not to med- 
dle with any party question whatever of your own domestic affairs. I 
claim fer my country the right to dispose of itself; so I am resolved, 
and must be resolved, to respect the same principle here and every- 
where. May others delight in the part of knights errant for theories. 
It is not my case. I am the man of the great principle of the sovereignty 
of every people to dispose of its own domestic concerns; and J most 
solemnly deny to every foreigner, as to every foreign power, the right 
to oppose the sovereign faculty. Secondly, I profess, highly and openly, 
my admiration for the glorious principle of union, on which stands the 
mighty pyramid of your greatness, and upon the basis of which you 
have grown, in the short period of seventy-five years, to a prodigious 
giant, the living wonder of the world. I have the most warm wish 
that the star spangled banner of the United States may forever be float- 
ing, united and one, the proud ensign of mankind’s divine origin; and 
taking my ground on this principle of union, which I find lawfully ex- 
isting, an established constitutional fact, it is not to a party, but to the 
united people of the United States, that I confidently will address m 
humble requests for aid and se to oppressed humanity. I wi 
conscientiously respect your laws, but within the limits of your laws 
I will use every honest exertion to gain our operative sympathy, and 
your financial, material and political aid for my country’s freedom and 
independence, and entreat the realization of these hopes which your 
generosity has raised inme and my people’s breasts, and also in the 
breasts of Europe’s 0 nd, therefore, thirdly, I reid 


ppressed nations. 

leave frankly to state, that my aim is to restore my fatherland to 

full enjoyment of that act of declaration of independence, which being 
the only rightful existing pw law of my nation, can no have 
lost of its lness by the violeat invasion of fo Russian arms, 
and which, therefore, is fully entitled to be recognized by the people of 
the United States, whose very resistance is founded upon a similar 
declaration of independence. 

Thus having SS my aim, I beg leave to state, that I came not 
to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest. I came not with the in- 
tention to gather triumphs of personal distinction, or to be the object 
of popular shows; but I came here a humble petitioner in my country’s 
name, as its freely chosen constitutional chief. What can be opposed 
to this recognition, which is a logical necessary consequence of the 
priuciple of your country’s political existence? What can be opposed to 
it? The frown of Mr. Hulsemann—the anger of that satellite of the 
Czar, called Francis Joseph of Austria; and the immense danger with 
which some European and American papers threaten you, and by 
which, of course, you must feel extremely terrified, that your minister 
at Vienna will have offered his passports, and that Mr. Hulsemann 
leaves Washington, should [ be received and treated in my official capa- 
eity ? Now, as to your Minister at Vienna, how can you combine the 
letting him stay there with your opinion of the cause of Hungary, I 
really don’t know ; but so much I know, that the present absolutistical 
atmosphere of Europe, is not very propitious to American principles. 
I know a man who could tell some curious facts about this matter. But 
as to Mr. Hulsemann, really I don’t believe that he would be so ready 
to leave Washington. He has extremely well digested the caustic pills 
which Mr. Webster has administered to him so gloriously; but after 
all, I know enough of the public spirit of the sovereign people of the 
United States, that it would never submit to whatever responsible de- 
pository of the executive power, should he even be willing to do so, 
which, to be sure, your high-minded government is not willing to do, to 
be regulated in its policy by all the i ilsemanns or all the Francis Jo- 
sephs in the world. So I confidently hope that the sovereign of this 
country, the people, will make the declaration of independence of Hun- 
gery soon formally recognised, and that it will not care a bit for it if 
Mr. Hulsemann takes to-morrow his passports, bon voyage to him. 

But it is also my agreeable duty to profess that I am entirely convin 
ced that the government of the United States shares warmly the senti- 
menta of the people in this respect. It has proved it by executing in a 
ready and dignified manner the resolution of Congress on behalf of my 
liberation. ft has proved it by calling on the Vongress to consider 
how I shall be treated and received, and even this morning 1 was hon- 
oured, by the express order of the government, by an official salute 
from the batteries of the United States, in such a manner as, yee | 
to military rules, only a public, high official capacity can be g 
Having thus expounded my aim, I beg leave to state, that I came not 
to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest—I came not with the in- 
tention to gather triumphs of personal distinction, but as a humble pe: 
titioner, in my country’s name, as its freely chosen constitutional chief, 
humbly to entreat your generous aid; and then it is to this aim that I 
will devote every moment of my time, with the more assiduity, the 
more restlessness, 48 every moment may bring 2 report of events which 
may call me to hasten to my place on the battle field, where the great, 
and I hope the last battle will be fought between Liberty and Despot- 
ism—a moment marked by the finger of God to be so near, that every 
hour of delay of your generous aid may prove fatally disastrous to op- 
pressed humanity. And thus having stated my position to be that of 
a humble petitioner in the name of my oppressed country, let me re- 
spectfally ask, do you not regret to have bestowed upon methe high 
honour of this glorious reception, unparalleled in history? I say un- 
prey in history, though I know that your fathers have welcomed 


afayette in a similar way; but Lafayette had mighty claima to your 


couatry’s gratitude; he had fought in your ranks for your 
and independence, and what was still more, in the hour of your need. 
He was the link of your friendly connection with France-—a j 
the results of which were two Sreash fleets of more than thi t 
men of war, three thousand gallant men, who fought side by th 
you against Cornwallis, before Yorktown; the precious gift of twenty- 
four thousand muskets, a loan of nineteen millions of dollarg, and even 
the preliminary treaties of your glorious peace, negotiated at Paris by 
our immortal Franklin. I hope the people of the United States, now 


tself in the happy condition to aid those who are in need of aid, as 
itself was once in need, will kindly remember these facts; and you, 
citizens of New York, and you will yourself become the Lafayettes of 
Hungary. : > 

Lafayette had great claims to ycar love and sympathy, but I have 
I came a humble petitioner, with no other claims than those 


none. 
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In a word, 
Bs greets freedom has to the aid of victorious liberty. 
d humbly ask are these claims gehts oP te 
protection, not to myself, but to the cause of my native land 
to my native land only, but to the principle of freedom in Europe's 
continent, of which the independence of H is the indispensabl 
keystone. If you consider these claims not su tto your active an 
operative sympathy, then let me know at once that the hopes have 
failed with which Europe's oppressed nations have looked to your great, 
mighty and glorious republic—let me know at once the failure of our 
, that Imay hasten back and tell —— oppressed nations, 
« Let us fight, forsaken and single handed, the battle of Leonidas; let 
us trust te God, to our right, and to our good sword; there is no other 
help for the oppressed nations on earth.” But if your generous repub- 
hearts are animated by the high principle of freedom and of the 
solidarity in the destinies of humanity—if you have the will, as to be 





sure, you have the power to support the cause of freedom against the | tay 


sacrilegious league of despotism, then give me some days of calm re- 
sootlant to become uainted with the ground upon which I stand—let 
me take the kind advice of some active friends on the most practical 
course I have to adopt—let me see if there be any preparatory steps 

in favor of that cause which I have the honour to represent ; and 
then, let me have a new opportunity to expound before you my humble 
requests in a tical way. I confidently hope, Mr. Mayor, the corpo- 
ration and the citizens of the Empire will grant me the second 
opportunity. If this be your generous , then let me take this for a 
. of days; and let me add, with a sigh of thanksgiving to the 
ght , that it is your glorious country which Providence has 
to be the pillar o om, as it is already the asylum to op- 
Iam told that t will have the high honor to review your patriotic 
militia, Oh, God! how my heart bs at the idea to see this gallant 
army enlisted on the side of freedom against despotism; the world 
would be free, and you the saviours of humanity. And why not? 
These gallaut men take part in the mighty demonstration of the day, 





that I was right when [ said that now-a-days even the bayonets | jn 


think. Citizens ef New York, it is under your protection that I place 
the sacred cause of the freedom and independence of Hungary. 





Tae Prize Liresoat.—The lifeboat, built and designed by Mr. 
James Beeching, of Yarmouth, known as the ‘‘ Northumberland Prize 
Lifeboat,” being the boat selected from 280 others as deserving of the 

rize of 100 guineas presented by his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 

and, has recently been towed by the Monkey steam vessel from Wool- 
wich into Ramsgate Harbour. A trial of the Northumberland lifeboat’s 
sailing was made on Tuesday last nst the Broadstairs’ lifeboat, but 
that boat, being so much the smaller of the two, had not the same 
chance, and was dropped in the wake of her more aristocratic rival.— 
The next trial of the Northumberland lifeboat was ‘made on the same 
day in the harbour of Ramega‘e, in the presence of Lieut. Wells, R.N., 
Lieut. Simmons, R.N., Capt. Martin, and a host of scientific men of all 
services. The lifeboat was brought under a crane, and, by means of 
tackle, capsized with one hand aboard; in 14 seconds she relieved and 
righted herself, and there, amid cathusiastic cheering, and without 
more inconvenience than a wet jacket, stood the inventor’s son, Mr. 
Samuel Beeching, of Ramsgate. On Wednesday the Northumberland 
lifeboat was manned by a picked crew of 13 men, commanded by Capt 
Charlewood. She sailed for the Goodwin Sands, and behaved in every 
‘way most admirably. A revenue cutter which accompanied her, could 
hardly outsail the lifeboat, and her crew declared their confidence to 
be so great in her powers and qualifications that they would not hesi- 
tate to go out in her during the hardest gale or through the heaviest 
sea. The yay or qualifications of this lifeboat are the power of self- 
righting, of self. ballasting with water ballast in secure compartments, 
and of self-relieving when capsized in from 14 to 20 seconds. In addi- 
tion to these recommendations she is a fast sailer, very dry, steers well 
and easily, pulls lightly, and is most capacious, having a double bank 
of oars, with room aboard for 40 or 50 souls; altogether she is most 
perfect and effective.—London paper, 21st ult, 





Nove. Appuication or Gutta Pekcua.—A novel charge of felo- 
ny was heard before the Tynemouth borough bench on Wednesday— 
a case, too, of considerable importance to gas companies. The Borough 
of Tynemouth Gas Company supply their customers with gas by meter, 
the company furnishing the meter and the piping from the street 
leading thereto; the consumer the pipe to the burner. Ofcourse, the 
company only receives payment for that quantity of gas consumed, as 
indicated by the meter. A person of the name of Hibbard, a small 
shopkeeper residing in the low town, having failed in business, the 
employés of the gas company went on Monday to fetch away the meter, 
and cut off the supply. They removed that instrument, and broke 
off the piping within the shop, which extinguished a light there, but 
to their astonishment they observed a light still continuing to burn in 
the back premises. They looked about them, and at last discovered 
that the gas burnt at that light was conveyed by a gutta percha tabe 
from the company’s pipe to which it was attached. 


means, and thet by an ingenious contrivance the gas could be turned froin 
the meter, and the light in the front shop be furnished by the gas abstrac- 
ted fromthe company’s pipe. The men os ee to the directors, and that 
‘body determined to institute a neeee of felony against Hibbard, as they 
must have been cheated to a considerable extent by this ingenious de- 
vice. He was accordingly given into custody, but on Wednesday, 
after hearing the case, and considerable legal discussion between the 
gentlemen who appeared for the prosecution, and the magistrate’s clerk, 
the bench came to the conclusion that the charge did not amount to 
felony and dismissed it. The company intend to take the case to the 
Northumberland sessions by indictment. London Paper, 22nd ult. 
Srare or THE Vienna Srocx Excuance.—The mercantile ad- 
~ vices from Vienna mention that the surveillance of the Government 
-over the dealers in the funds and bills of exchange, so far from being 
relaxed, has become, if possible, more rigid. Intimations have been 
given that all persons seeking to realize a profit by speculative opera- 
tions unfavourable to the Government, and “ other disturbing machina- 
tions,” will be severely dealt with. It has also been notified that, apart 
from punishing the small dealers or brokers, an attempt will be made 
‘to reach the principals. In order to curtail the power of the latter, 
some of the directors of the National Bank, who are supposed to have 
favoured them, are to be removed, and the vacancies are to be filled by 
persons independent of commerce or, in other words, by mere Govera- 
ment officials. The advances hitherto made by the Bank to many of 
-the large houses of the city are to be restricted and a system of loans 
toe manufacturers and industrial establishments is to be organised by 
means of subordinate district banks. Six armed policemen still attend 
every day at the entrance to the Exchange, and spies in private clothes 
frequent the rgom, causing persons to be arrested for the most trivial 
remarks. Under these circumstances, of course very little dependence 


can be placed upon the official quotstions. 





Laur. Pim’s Seance arrsn Sin Joun Franxuin.—We lately 
announced Lieut. Pim’s projected search after Franklin's expedition, 
by travelling across Siberia this winter, and by afterwards exploring 
during two or three years the region to the north of Behring’s Strait. 
We havenow to add, for the information of the public, that Lord Joha 
Russell has complied with a request made inthe name of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and has granted the sum of £500 to aid the spe- 
cial adventurous service of the gallant officer adding those kind words : 
‘TL trnst he will not in the ardour of his pursuit risk unduly his own 
life. Lheartily wish him success.” This well-timed aid on the part 
of the First Minister of the Crown not only prevents the necessity of 
any present appeal to the friends of Franklin for a subscription, or 
of waking further demands on the purse—alas! it is be feared, too 
mueh exhausted—of a noble-minded woman, but will also give Lieut. 
Pim great moral support in Russia. Charged with despatehs by Lord 
Palmerston, and having obtained unlimited leave from the Admiralty, 
Lieut. Pim proceeded on his journey on Wednesday, the 19th ult., and 
carries with him, we are sure, the prayer of thousands that his object 
may be attained. 

nother paper of the same date (22nd ult.) says, ‘‘ We are informed, 
in a quarter om Which we can rely, that despatches have just arrived 
from St. Petersburgh, from which, on high authority, it may be infer- 
red that the Imperial Government will grant every assistance in their 
power towards carrying out the objects of Lieut. Pim’s hazardous 
scheme.” 


Upon further | € 
-search it was found that an upper room-could be lighted by the same | ,. 








INDIA AND CHINA. 


Bomsary, 17th Ocr—The last fo: ht has been unusually barren 
of incident. Gholab Singh has taken advantage of the recent disturb- 
ances on his frontier to enlarge his dominions at the ex of some 
of the adjacent petty chiefs. He, however, continues posed ; and 
it is now generally believed that the disease is one that is usually 
incurable in India. The circumstances connected with our recent 
annexation of the vallies lying west of Kohs‘ are as follows :—The 
district in question, formerly a dependency of Kohat, was taken, togeth- 
er with it and Peshawur, from the Affghans by Runjeet Singh, who 
conferred Kohat and its dependencies on Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khan 
(Dost Mahomed’s Siieles S to hold asa tributary of Lahore. At the 
time of the late Sikh revolt Mahomed Khan made common cause with 
the Sikh insurgents, and thereby lost his lands. When the Sikh pos. 
sessions were sanexed it was not at first thought worth while to take 
possession of these outlying mountain vallies, and it is now for military 
reasons ouly, and not for the sake of revenue, that their annexation is 
considered expedient. The inhabitants being exposed to the depreda- 
tions of hill tribes stronger than themselves, have twice begged to be 
en under British protection. There is not the least probabilit of 
Dost Mahomed disputing with us the possession of a district, which 
formed an integral part of the Sikh possessions when we first conquered 
the country ; he has, besides, his hands full at present, large reinforce- 
ments being required for his troops in Balkh. 

There have been some revenue disturbances in the Eusofzye coun- 
try, and Lunsden has applied for reinforcements. It was said that a 
wing of Her Majesty’s Glst, a squadron of the 7th Light Cavalry, and 
the Guide Corps, with a few light field pieces, were to proceed to the 
disturbed districts early in October. 

The cold weather expedition that has been so long talked of will 

obably be a mere promenade. It is expected that neither the 

uzeerees nor Affredees will venture on any opposition, and, as a 
demonstration of the number and efficiency of our forces on the fron- 
tier, it is likely to have a good effect in aweing the Affghans and fron- 
or ee It is settled that Loodianah is to be given up as a military 
8 on. 

It is reported, and generally believed, that, at the Governor-General’s 
advice, the Punjab and Scinde, together with the north-western prov- 
ces west of Allahabad, are to be constituted a separate presidency 
under the titie of the Presidency of Lahore, the remaining portion of 
the Agra presidency being, of course, annexed to Bengal. Letters from 
Simlah intimate that staff-officers are henceforth to be allowed one 
year’s furlough at the expiration of every seven years, without detri- 
mect to their staff appointments, if this indulgence be extended, as in 
common goeriee it must be, to the civil and uncovenanted services, it 
will be the greatest boon the Company’s servants have ever received at 
the hands of their honourable masters, and will at the same time be 
greatly to the advantage of the public service. 

‘General Sir Hugh Wheeler was invested by the Governor-General 
with the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath at Simlah on the 
80th of September. 

The Nizam appears bent on ruining himself, Notwithstanding the 
energy and ability lately displayed by the Minister in the service of 
the State, he is now erdeavouring to associate with him in the Minis- 
try Rajah Ram Bux, the most inefficient and not the least corrupt of 
Sooraj-ool-Molk’s predecessors. Lord Dalhousie has prohibited re- 
cruiting of all descriptions in the Nizam army. 

The Governor-General is expected at Ualcutta about th2 end of Jan- 
uary. Lord Falkland will leave the hills for Bombay in December. 
The Commander-in-Chief also prefers the above ghaut climate, and does 
not propose to return again to Bombay during his service in India. 
Nothing farther has been done regarding the proposed Aden expedi- 
tion, i” 1 agg from England on the subject are expected by next 
month's mail.” 


Hone Kong, Serr. 29th.—The health of the troopsin garrison is 
but indifferent. Yesterday the number of sick amounted to 127, viz., 
of the 59th Regiment, 93 ; of the Ceylon Rifiles, 17; and of the Ord- 
nance, 17 ; the prevailing disease among the Europeans being ague and 
bowel complaint. The former is doubtless induced by weakness after 
summer fever, the latter we fear from the bad quality of the bread 
reported as again being supplied by the commissariat contractor, all 
the good flour obtainable by Chinese having been exported from the 
colony to meet the sudden demand for breadstuffs in New South Wales. 
Altogether there have been seven deaths since our last report, namely, 

four of the 59th Regiment (besides that of Dr. Powell), one of the Cey- 
| lon Rifles, and two gun Thisis just half the number of deaths 
in the month of September last year. On board the Minden there are 
about 130 convalescents, those from fever being said to recover rapidly. 
On the whole there is an improvement in the general health as com- 
pared with that of last month, the average daily sick having been 108 
only, against (in August) 123. Since the departure of the Malta on 
the 24th ult., Hong-Kong newsmongers have been quite at a loss for 
something to talk and write about. 








ROFESSOR ANDERSON iz performing to crowded and fashionable audiences at the 
New Assembly Rooms, Baitimore, where he closes on the 19th. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON will return to New York, and commence a New Series of 
his Grand Drawing Room Entertaintments, ai the Astor Place Opera House, durin, the 
hristmas holidays, commenci’g about the 28d inst. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S whereabouts will at all times be found in the New York 


rald. 
Parties reading this will please communicate directly with their families and friends, in 
order that the ls Ppa a for his Soirees Mysteriouses. 
PROFESSOR AND IN begs to return his sincere thanks for past favours, ard solicits 
their continuance. 





AMERICAN ART UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT TRIPLER HALL. ON 
Friday Evening, December 19, 1851. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES 4DMITTED. 


CHUICE COLLECTION of Works of Art, Including Paintings, Sculpture, Bronzes, 
&c,, will be allotted to the Members. Among the Paintings are the works of Leutze, 
Durand, Huntington, Kensett, Grey, Hicks, Cro , Church, Mount, Edmonds, Giass, 
Woodville, Ranny, Gignoux, Oadie, Peel, Boutelle, who, with various others, our ecknow- 
ledged besi artists, are amply represented. 
h Member, besides a share in the distribution of the above Works of Art, will be en- 
titled to six fine Engravings, ali from American Subjects, by American Artists, viz: Mexi- 
CAN News, (lange prinat,) by Woodville; Marion Crossing the Peedee, by Ranuy; Mount 
Washington, by Kensett; Old '76 and Yo *48. by Woodville; Bargaining for a Horse, by 
Mount; Harvesting Scenery, by Cropsey 
it is imyortant that all subscriptions be received at as early aday as possible, that 
additional purchases may be made be yond the present large investment, proportioned % the 
increesed amount. 
It is by the Union of large numbers that each receives a higher return—the Society ac- 
oar iug dor its members, for artists and for the country, what no indivicuzl action can 

ngly secure. 

It A acknowledged by all who have seen the present collection, to be far superior tu that 
of any former year. 
The Free ery, containing the Paintings, Sealptures, &c., open day and evening si 
No. 497 BROADWAY, Near Broome-St. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60daya, 110144 11034. 
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By mail and telegraph from Halifax, the English news comes down 
to this day fortnight, the 29th ult. In home affairs there is an utter 
stagnation, so far as party politics and party movements are concern - 
ed.—Lord Cathcart it is said, is to succeed Sir Edward Blakeney, as 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland ; and Rear Admiral Dundas leaves 
his snug berth of First Naval Lord of the Admiralty, to succeed Sir 
William Parker in the command ofthe Mediterranean fleet. It were 
hard to say whether this change, coupied with the recently-announced 
retreat of Mr. Hawes from the Colonial Office, foreshadows any misgiv- 
ing of the Ministerial mind as to the results of the next session of Par - 
liament ; we can only mention the fact, as another instance that the 
Whigs know how to take care of themselves.—Twenty-three British 
subjects, forming a portion of the late Lopez expedition to Cuba, and 
despatched with the other prisoners to Spain, have been pardoned by 
the Spanish Government, on the urgent intercession of Lord Howden. 
From the same quarter also we learn that a large tract of land in An- 
dalusia has been granted to anew Britisk Colonization Society, who ex- 
pect to people it with Irish labourers. When ani where Irish emigra- 





| tion is to stop, becomes a serious quertion.—The case of Mr. Ramshay, | 
| the obnoxious Judge of the Liverpool County Court, has been settled. 
) The Earl of Carlisle has dismissed him, and appointed Mr. Pollock, in 


his place.—A public dinner has been given to the Hon. R. J. Walker 


by many of the leading merchants of Liverpool. Mr. Walker was Se. 
eretary of the U. 8. Treasury, and is reported to be a candidate for the 
Presidency. 





All the world has made up its mind that something very serious ig 
about to happen in France; and great curiosity is manifested as to the 
turn which the anticipated explosion wil) take. The conflict indeed bes 
tween Louis Napoleon and the National Assembly becomes more and 
more aggravated, and one might be led to suppose that the Constitution 
recognised no appeal to the People, so little is heard of their wants or 
wishes. The President, however, is now reported to have made ally. 
sion to the existence of a Republic, in a speech on the 26th ult., at the 
Cirque Nationale, when he delivered to the successful French exhibit- 
ors the prizes recently awarded to them in London. After ignoring 
for three years the form of government which raised him from compa- 
ratively obscurelife, this was a wovderfully bold step on his part, and 
appears to have created no slight sensation. But the consequences 
which ensued are still more remarkable. It is reported that many of 
the honest republicans, who had leaned towards Cavaignac as their fa- 
vourite candidate for the Presidency, have been won over by this sim- 
ple declaration, and are giving their sweet voices to the present occu- 
pant of the Chair. Whether the political dishonesty of the Chief, or 
the ludicrous gullibility of these gentlemen, be more transparent, it is 
not worth while to decide; for we incline to think that both parties 
are playing the very dangerous game of deceit, and that there will be 
serious trouble when they can no longer conceal each other’s double 
purpose.—Another grave topic is the charge brought by the Constitus 
tionne/l against General Changarnier, M. Berryer, and other leading 
men, that they are associated in a secret committee for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Government. 





If processions and festivities, banquets, deputations, and flattery 
were sure forerunners of success, one might expect ere long to see a 
mighty host of American armed men embarking for the future battle- 
fields of Hungary at the invocation of Louis Kossuth—for of all this 
varied homage he has been'the recipient unceasingly during the past 
week, and to this latter warlike demonstration do his eloquent efforts 
tend. We know that at the splendid entertainment given him by the 
Corporation of New York, on Thursday, he disclaimed any such con- 
struction being put upon his words or actions, and made use of the fol- 
lowing emphatic language. 

It is not my wish to outangis the United States in war, or to engage your great 
people to send out armies and fleets to restore Hungary to its sovereign independ- 
ence. Not at all, gentlemen, I most solemnly declare that I have never entertained 
such expectations, such hope. 


But there stands on record a passage in his speech delivered, or in- 
tended for delivery, on his first landing at Castle Garden, which it will 
be difficult for the people of this country to reconcile with the quotation 
given above. It runs thus, 


1 will use every honest exertion to gain your operative sympathy and your finan- 
cial, material, and political aid for my conntry’s freedom and independence. 


We should not dwell upon a mere inconsistency such as this, were 
it not that the practical result of M. Kossuth’s visit here depends 
upon @ due understanding of the course which he invites the United 
States to follow. The issues of that course seeem to us far better com- 
prehended by the American Congress and the American People, than 
by M. Kossuth himself. He flatters them (for he can scarcely flatter 
himself) that a threat ened intervention on their part, inthe event of a 
future Hungarian insurrection, would prevent the military efforts of 
Russia to suppress it. But they to whom the flattering suggestion is 
made see plainly how delusive it is; and hence it comes that Congress 
hesitates to“eleome Kossuth to the land whither he has been brought in 
a national vessel, and the People, so far as we can judge, are content 
to hang with fond admiration upon his oratory, to condole with him 
on his sufferings, and to echo his wishes for the independence of his 
native country. But let us for a few moments drop speculation, and 
betake ourselves to facts ; for although our limits absolutely preclude 
us from saying much on late everts, they it cannot be passed by unnoticed. 

Last week, we left Kossuth landed at Staten Island, the guest of Dr, 

Doane. One of the very first occurrences on his arrival was well adapt- 

ed to mislead him as to the purport of the reception awaiting him. 
In the dead of the night, when one might suppose that a com- 
fortable bed would be the greatest boon to a sea-tossed voyager, 
comes before him Major Hagadorn of the Staten Island Militia, with 
guard of honour consisting of ‘six military men in full uniform” for 
present purposes, and the indirect proffer of three and a half millions 
of citizen-soldiers for enforcing hereafter ‘‘ the great Kossuth doctrine 
of armed non-intervention.” This step was doubly unlucky, inasmuch 
as it cheated the wearied exile of twenty minutes’ repose whilst listen- 
ing to an harangue about the American Revolution, and probably be- 
trayed him into many of those erroneous notions regarding the demon- 
strations made in his behalf, which have more or less pervaded all he 
has said. The Major has been castigated by some of the journals for 
hurrying matters indiscreetly forward; but he has been out in print, 
and appears rather covetous of notoriety. We must leave him, kow- 
ever, and Staten Island, too, with the mere mention that Friday was 
passed in reeeiving and answering deputations, and attending a public 
meeting in his honour. Signor Poresti and General Avezzana of 
Italian fame, General Paez of Venezuela, Germans, Poles, Prussians, 
French and Spanish—it were tedious to enumcrate the presentations, 
and siekening to think of the consequent tax upon the energies and 
bodily strength of the victim to so much attention. Tle uddress de- 
livered by Mr. Locke, cn behelf of the Staten Islanders, was in the 
Eccles’ vein, and a true touch of the sublime, as may be judged from 
the peroration The subject of it is thus bidden. 


Stand forth, like the angel of the Apocalypse, with one foot u gen the land andthe 
other upon the sea, and swear ye the Western Continent to the Eastern, that ty- 
ranny shall be uo longer. 


Amen, say we! Kossuth spoke very eloquently in reply; but the 
single specimen of his powers given elsewhere must suffice for to-day. 

Saturday last was certainly a great day in the annals of New York. 
At somewhat short notice, it was appointed for Kossuth’s public entry; 
but notwithstanding this, the concourse of people was enormous, and 
the enthusiasm displayed such es might well throw any man’s cool 
judgment off its balance. Early in the morning, a steamer left Castle 
Garden for the purpose of bringing up the City’s guest. She was 
crowded with Civic functionaries. After the formal embarkation of 
Kossuth and his suite, she came up the Bay, passed up the East River, 
beyond the Navy Yard, and then rounding the Battery again stocd 
over to Jersey City, thence returning to land her illustrious freight at 
Castle Garden. In the course of this excursion, not to mention innu- 
merable private honours of this sort, Kossuth was saluted from the 
forts on Bedlow’s and Governor’s Islands, and by the U. S. Ships 
North Carolina and Ohio, This latter circumstance undoubtedly fur- 
thered the impression conveyed by Major Hagadorn, to which we have 
already alluded. But nothing human is perfect. When the debarka. 
tion had been effected, and through the thronging multitudes Kossuth 
| had been with difficulty conducted to his set place and formally wel- 





comed by the Mayor, there arose such a terrible tumult of voices and 
noise, that not one word of what he essayed to speak could be heard 
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three paces off. There was many an effort made to stay the storm, but 
all was in vain; and the great man’s spoken address was cut short 
after the delivery of a few paragraphs, and re-appeared on Monday in 
printed form. It will be found above ; and is commended to quiet peru- 
gal. Several of its points invite comment, into which we have not 
space to venture; but every reader who pays a willing tribute to its 
randeur and force will see at the same time that it assumes by far 
joo much. The notion of M. Kossuth being clothed with a mission from 
England to the U. 8. is preposterous ; and we much fear that the notion 
of all thoughts of irritation and rivalry being abandoned is about 
equally so. 

Mounting a charger, Kossuth next passed in review, on the Battery, 

several thousands of the N.Y Militia of whom in their subsequent march 
up Broadway, we can truly say, that we never saw them make 80 
soldierly a display. The brilliancy of the weather and the excitement 
of the occasion probably stirred up the latent military spirit. Atleast, 
the turn-out was admirably effective.—After going through this cere- 
mony, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering, Kossuth entered an open 
carriage drawn by six bays, and accompanied by the Mayor took part 
in a procession through the leading streets of the metropolis. The 
spectacle was very fine. It was made up of a cloudless sky—throngirg 
crewds—windows and balconies filled with human beings testifying 
their delight with voice and hand—waving flags, upborne banners, and 
pithy devices hung forth—succeeding detachments of troops, horse and 
foot, rivalling each other in order and bearing—and those civic officers 
whose presence betokens peace and good wili, if it add not much to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. We were glad to notice in several places 
the British Ensign floating side by side with the Stars and Stripes, the 
Hungarian, and the Turkish flags. The procession after taking the 
accustomed round, up Broadway and down the Bowery, finally entered 
the Park, when the troops again paraded before Kossuth, and the cere- 
monies were ended. He himself retreated, quietly and unobserved, to 
the splendid quarters prepared for him at the Irving House. In the 
evening, the front of that hotel was densely crowded. Attempts were 
made to serenade the city’s guest; but far into the night, all was dumb 
show and confusion, save for a few moments when he was drawn forth 
to the balcony and addressed a few words to the assemblage. 

It cannot be expected of us that we chronicle a tithe of the proceed - 
ings in respect to Kossuth, which fill so many columns of our ampler 
daily contemporaries. Here and there a word is all we can squeeze in. 
And we note therefore his disappointment at the non-action of Congress, 
expressed in reply to a deputation from Philadelphia. He said plainly 
that if he could have anticipated this reluctance to receive him, he 
should have hesitated about coming at all. 

The latest honour paid to Kossuth was the corporation banquet on 
Thursday at the Irving House, which was attended by many of the 
most distinguished citizens of New York, in their official or private 
capacities. The great orator’s address on this occasion was a masterly 
and elaborate composition, occupying two hours and-a-half in its de- 
livery. He plied his hearers alternately with cogent reasoning and 
earnest appeals, venturirg even, undercover of his cause, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, to attack one of the longest and most deeply 
cherished of political axioms—viz., that Washington enjoined upon his 
countrymen the importance of non-intervention and freedom from foreign 
alliances. Probably no American would so boldly have denounced this 
received idea, and asserted that the policy reommended by the great 
founder of this Republic was intended only for its temporary purposes. 
A great point was also made by the speaker, of the non-intervention 
enforced by Great Britain and the U. 8. against the Holy Alliance, in 
the warfare between Spain and her colonies. The cases may be exact- 
ly parallel in principle ; but they differ widely in facts. The protest 
ing parties could and would with ease have forcibly prevented the 
designs of the Holy Alliance on South American independence. Hun- 
gary is not quite so accessible —Before he concluded his address, 
Kossuth announced his willingness to receive pecuniary assistance 
towards achieving the cause he has at heart ; and the announcement 
was received with such hearty greeting as promised well—over the din- 
table.—General Webb, of the Courier and Fnguirer, who has taken 
ground lately against Kossuth, was not permitted to reply on behalf 
of the Press, when it was toasted; an incident that shows how difficult 
it is here to attempt to swim against the stream.—It should be men- 
tioned that letters of excuse were read from Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, 
General Cass, and other men of mark, expressing more or less briefly 
their sympathy and good-wishes: but not one of them will bear tortur- 
ing into an opinion as to national policy—not even that of General Cass 
himself. 

But we must have done for to-day with this engrossing topic.—Con- 
gress still hesitates ; nor do we think that all Kossuth’s expounding of 
its duties will tend to make it hurry itself. A debate on a new motion 
in the Senate, for welcoming him, has been adjourned from day to day ; 
and the House of Representatives still hangs back, notwithstanding its 
democratic preponderance of sentiment.—The Bar and the Press are 
preparing, each its festival ; but Kossuth has declared that his etay 
cannot be delayed beyond the end of next month. We sincerely re- 
gret to hear that the state of his health is far from satisfactory. 

The election for the City of Montreal has terminated by the return 
of Messrs. Young and Badgley—a Ministerialist and a Conservative— 
Mr. Papineau being left in the lurch. The number of votes polled was 
respectively, 1345, 1294, and 1190. 


MOBY DICK, THE DOVER FISHERMEN, AND ‘THE DUKE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


Toronto, December 7, 1851. 

Sir,—Moby-Dick is a great character, and Herman Melville may be 
as smart a whale-man as he is certainly a fine writer, and, therefore 
justly to be admired by all of Saxon breed; but when from under the 
lee of Moby-Dick, he takes upon him to dart a malicious lance at that 
grand old warrior of the Anglo-Saxons, whose name is never spoken 
throughout the British empire but with reverence, it behoves to look 
keenly if that lance has struck true. 

He begins his story with a high- flown description of the poor fisher- 
men of Dover giving hard chase to a whale, and after their much toil 
being set upon by a steny-hearted agent of the Warden’s to surrender 
their hard-earned prize, as much to their astonishment as disgust. 
Now, Sir, if my recollection of the circumstance be correct, the whale 
in question was a stranded one. But to let that pass, it is not true that 
the whole of the whale so caught belongs to the Warden ; his shave 
amounts in general to about one-fifth part, and in this particular case, 
when the author sets down the value of the fish as £150, the Warden’s 
share was only £25. Of course the fishermen are all well aware 
beforehand of the Warden’s claim; and the astonishment and remon- 
strances with the agent, so pathetically described by the author, are 
altogether to be set down to that vivid fancy, which has made gods out 
of savages, and turned man-eating Typee into a paradise. 

The author goes on thus:—‘‘In a word, the whale was seized and 
sold, and his Grace the Duke of Wellington received the money. (This 
as I have shewn, cannot be true.) Thinking, that viewed in some partic- 
ular lights, the case might by a bare possibility in some small degree 
be deemed, under the circumstances, a rather hard one, an honest 
clergyman of the town respectfully addressed a note to his Grace, beg- 
ging him to take the case of these unfortunate mariners into fall con- 
sideration. To which m y Lord Duke in substance replied, ( both letters 
were published) that he had already done so, and received the money, 
and would be obliged to the reverend gentleman, if for the future, he 





_ reverend gentleman) would decline meddling with other people's 
siness.” 

It might be remarked on this, that after all, !aw is law, and good or 
bad, until altered, it must be obeyed, as none have been more obstinate 
in enforcing than the Americans themselves—witness the Fugitive 
Slave Law; but ‘“‘ mark how plain a tale will set him down.” In the 
first place, it was not an ‘‘ honest clergyman” who wrote, and who 
might have been excused as having the welfare of his parishioners at 
heart, but a meddling busy-body of a surgeon, who had no more to do 
with the matter than Moby- Dick himself, unless may-be he wanted the 
Duke’s autograph. Secondly, the letter was by no means respectful, 
but on the contrary, decidedly impertinent. Lastly,—a circumstance 
which takes the last sting out of this low piece of slander, and which, 
for his own sake, I hope Melville was ignorant of, is that, after a short 
time, the Duke returned the money. Lam, Sir, &., 

Far Pray. 


Our correspondent is thanked for not abusing us, that we did not 
take up the cudgels on behalf of the Duke ; but libels on great men may 
very well he left to themselves. If ‘‘ Fair Play” desire another sub- 
ject for u.c indignation, he will find one in Mr. Horace Greeley’s 
“Glances at Europe,” lately published here. That auther, in allu- 
sion to intemperance, gravely states that the aristocracy of England 
“ drink, almost to a man” !! 


THE LATE ARCTIC DINNER IN NEW YORK. 

We have much pleasure in laying before our readers, a copy of the 
following letter, addressed by Lady Franklin to Anthony Barclay 
Esq., H. B. M. Consul. It was written immediately on her receiving 
intelligence of the compliment recently paid by the British Residents 
of New York, to Henry Grinnell, Esq., and the offices of the American 
Arctic Expedition. There is no call for commext for this is not the 
first proof made public, that Lady Franklin adds to her many noble 
qualities, the gift of saying as well as doing what is meet :— 

21, Beprorp Puiace, Lonpon, 
21st November, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot resist the earliest opportunity of expressing to 
you the pride no less than the grateful feeling with which I have re- 
ceived the accounts of the public tribute so justly and gracefully ren- 
dered by my countrymen in New York to my noble hearted friend Mr. 
Grinnell, and to the brave officers and crews of the late Arctic Ameri~« 
can Expedition. All who are interested here, in the fate of their 
missing countrymen (and I trust that this is still the great body of the 
nation,) all who feel how much is due to our generous friends and 
allies in America, must rejoice in finding their own sentiments so justly 
and honorably represented. 

The tone of hope and confidence, too, which pervaded all that was said 
on the occasion calls for the warmest gratitude of all who, like myself, 
are too deeply interested in the search to be able to abandon it at the 
very moment when it holds out fresh promise of some definite result. 

In every point of view I feel that this most becoming and noble act 
of the British Residents of New York is one for which we have every 
reason to feel the deepest obligation, and though as an humble individ- 
ual, I have no pretension to bring forward any sentiments but my own, 
yet | am sure you may trust to my expressing, however imperfectly, 
the thoughts and feelings of very many. I heard no one speak of this 
event, but with admiration and pleasure. 

If I may venture without pres umption to think that the sentiments 
I have thus expressed to you will be kindly received by your coadju- 
tors on the late occasion, I shall feel obliged by your communicating 
them. Believe me, dear Sir, 

With much respect, 
Yours truly and obliged, 
Jane FRANKLIN. 





INTERNATIONAL CopyRiGHT.—A treaty fcr the suppression of liter- 
ary piracy has been actually signed between Great Britain and France. 
No details respecting this important convention are given; but I learn 
that it was signed on the 3d of this month at the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in this city, by the Marquis of Normanby on the part of England 
and the Count Turgot on the part of France ; and I learn also t hat the 
principal points of it are—1, an absolute prohibition of literary piracy 
in the two countries ; 2, the prohibition in both countries of the import- 
ation of piracies of the works of either from other countries; 3, the 
same protection to musical compositions, designs, paintings, sculpture, 
and other artistic productions, as to books; 4, protection to transla- 
tions of original works, published in either country, when made by or 
for the author—also translations of works published in other coun- 
tries; 5, the assimilation of dramatic productions to books, and the 

rotection of them accordingly. This is the first time England and 
Prance have entered into a treaty ofthis kind. Although it is to be 
regretted that it has been ee te so long, the best thanks of the public 
are due to the Governments of both nations for having, in spite of many 
obstacles, concluded it. It is to be hoped, and indeed expected, that 
the United states and Belgium will now be shamed into the adoption of 
similar conventions—the former with England, the latter with France. 
They are at present the only two countries in which piracy is carried 
on on aa extensive scale, and when they shall have abolished it it can 
be suppressed everywhere else by a few scratches of the pen. Thenew 
treaty will be advantageous to English authors and publishers by 
securing them the foreign as well as the home market for their books ; 
and it will be indirectly advantageous to the public also—for the 
larger the certain sale of any work the cheaper each copy can be made ; 
but the parties who will be principally affected will be dramatists and 
translators—henceforth they must pay a toll to the authors whose works 
they take. Enrevanche their translations will be protected. ‘To be 
sure, dramatic translators and managers will grumble at the payment 
of the toll, seeing that the protection will scarcely be worth a straw 
to them, as the same piece is seldom produced at two theatres ; but 
really it is but simple justice that they should give the Frenchmen 
whose pieces tuey borrow a portion of their gains. As to translations 
of books, the new treaty cannot fail to be satisfactory to translators, 
publishers, and the public—to the two former by preserving them, in 
return for the payment of a certain sum, from competition and under- 
selling; to the latter, by causing works of real sterling merit which 
have heretofore, from want of protection, been totally neglected, to be 
translated.—Literary Gazette, 15th ult. 





IMPRISONMENT or Free NeGroes 1n CHARLESTON, 8S. 0.—The 
Special Committee, of which Mr. A. Mazyck was Chairman, to whom 
were referred the communications of the British Consul, G. B. Mathew, 
Esq., relative to the law of this State, to prevent free negroes and »ther 

rsons of colour from entering into it, state in their report that the 

aw does not conflict with the treaty of Commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, nor any law made in pursuance thereof, and that 
therefore it is inexpedient to repeal or alter the said law, but they re- 
quest the Governor in communicating the resolution of the Legislature 
to this effect, to the British Government, through its Consul, to assure 


it that this law is maintained because it is deeméd important to the in- | - 


ternal peace and security of the State, and not from any desire to em- 
barrass their Commerce or to offend their just pride—that the eople 
of this State are attached to the aye Yn of free trade, and fully ap- 
preciate the pre-eminent importance of an unrestricted commerce with 
the subjects of her Britannic Majesty ; but, if they are compelled to 
choose between a commercial interest and an essential attribute of in- 
dependent sovereignty, they will unhesitatingly prefer the latter, and 
or believe that their choice will command the approbation and sym- 
pathy of the Government and people of Great Br‘tain.—Charleston 
Courier. 

Tue University or Dusiin.—By the demise of the King of Han- 
over, the Chancellorship of this Institution becomes vacant. The post 
is an honorary one, of course, and, like those of Oxford and Cambri ge, 
usually holden y some eminent personage. The Duke of Wellington 
is Chancellor of Oxford, and the Prince Consort of Cambridge. Perhaps 
Trinity College, Dublin, could not find a more appropriate successor to 
the late King than the Earl of Rosse, although that distinguished noble- 
man was not educated at the institution in question. The Earl of Rosse 
is a Graduate of Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was first class in 
mathematics in 1822.—.dvertiser. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K. G., and the Right 
Hon. Robert Shapland Baron Carew, were invested with the riband 
and badge of the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick in the Presence 
Chamber of Dublin Castle, on the 18th ult. A new London periodi- 
cal under the name of The .Vew Quarterly Review is to appear on the 





Ist of January.——The Senatus Academicus of the University of St. | The Rev. Dr. Morgan, whoa 








Andrew’s, at a meeting held recently, unanimously made cksice of the 
Duke of Areyie tobe Chancellor of the University, in the, of 
Viscount Melville, lately deceased.—The marriage of the of 
Lanes with Frederica Emma, relict of the late Sir Ri 
Hunter, of Dulany House, Sussex has taken place.——It 
Mr. Andrews, the Mayor of Southampton, has just been offered the 
honour of knighthood ; and that the same honour is about to be confer- — 
red on George Goodman Esq. the Mayor of Leeds.——Five Bri . 
Field M have died during the last two years—the King of Hol- 
land, Sir G Nugent, General Grosvenor, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Kin Hanover. The li officers of that © are, 

Duke of Wellington the King of the Belgians, Prince Albert, and the 
Marquis of Ang .——The Duke of Northumberland has given orders 
for the construction of no less than @ thousand new and comfortable 
dwellings for the labourers on his e’s estate in Northumberland. 
——The authorisation of the Sultan for the construction of the Eg 

tian Railway has been received at Alexandria. The works have already 
been commenced. The railway is expected to be ed at the close of 
1858. Mr. Stephenson three weeks since was at Marseilles awaiting 
the arrival of his yacht Titania, to set sail for Alexandria.——A show- 
man is said to have n:ade the following oration : “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
there is Daniel in the den of lions. These are the Lions and that is 
Daniel, who you will easily distinguish from the lions by his having & 
blue cotton umbrella under his arm.” The council of King’s College, 
London, has ee Mr. James Stephen, the son of Sergeant Stephen, 
the learned author of the ‘‘ Commentaries,” to the professorship of Eng- 
lish law and j le 


ence, vacar-t by the — we of Mr. E. 
Mr. Stephen was called to the bar in January, 1846.-—The Sunderland 
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10s., or 75,000/., of this capital paid up.——From Gibraltar we 
learn that the Moorish soldiers who been sent overland from Tai 
gier to the Riff coumtry by the Governor for the purpose of 

the British subjects who were in the hands of the pirates, had 

without effecting their object, and it is more than e that the 
poor men have either been put to death or removed into the interior. 
—The Quebec Gazette of the 6th inst. says, ‘‘ We are most happy to an- 
nounce that Her Excellency the Countess of Elgin and K e 
birth to a son yesterday, 4th instant, and that both mother and 

are doing very well.———Belletti, who so long accompanied Jenny 
Lind, is now si very accgperly at the Italian Opera in Parig. 
——A matrim alliance will shortly take place between the Lady 
Adelaide Paget, youngest daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, and 
tho Hon. Frederick Cadogan, youngest son of the Earl Cadogan, and 
brother of Viscount Chelsea.——The inhabitants of Portsmouth have 
determined to erect a statue, column, or fountain, in honour of Lord 
Frederick Fitzelarence, as a mark of gratitude for his efforts in im- 
proving the town.——Lord Plunket was dangerously ill at a recent 
dute. He is in his 90th year.——Alessandro Calendrelli, the defender 
of the walls of Rome against the French, had been since his condemna- 
tion transferred to the bagnio of Ancona, where he wears the red — 
serge and the chains of the convict. The people crowd to see him as 
he works in the public places with a hod on his shoulders ——A_ dis- 
covery of a very interesting nature has taken place in one of the cells 
of the Castle of Bt. Angelo, in Rome, on the wall of which towards the 
corner, a rough and nearly effaced indication of Christ on the Cross 
was brought to light a few weeks ago. The drawing or nting is 
thought to be that which Benvenuto Cellini, in his admirable autobio- 
graphy, mentions having executed with charcoal and brickdust on the 
wall of his prison, when confined by order of Pope Paul III. in the 
Castle of St. Angelo in the year 1539.——Madame Tedesco’s complete 
success at the Grand Opera in Paris has been established in five repre- 
sentations of Halevy’s ‘Reine de Chypre.” She must have exerted her- 
self more than was her wont in New York.——The Chevalier Marquis 
Lisboa, long known as Brazilian Ambassador in London, is transferred to 
Paris. ‘is successor is Chevalier de Macedos, who has been long en- 
gaged ia the diplomatic service of Brazil; he was formerly its repre- 
sentative at Rome, afterwards at Vienna, and lately at Washington; 


NEW ‘‘ ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 


We have the pleasure of informing our subscribers that the printer 
is busily engaged in striking off copies of the above, for distribution, 
as soon as may be, after the ensuing lst of January. The engraving is 
a copy of Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture of Columbus propound- 
i is theory of a New World, at the Convent of La Rabida, in Spain, 
which chance cirenmatance led to the patronage of Ferdinand Isa- 
bella, and consequently to the discovery of this mighty Continent.— 
The engraving is of high caste, executed in the mixed style of line 
stippling, and mezzotint, by Mr. A. H. Ritchie of this city. We sin- 
cerely trust that the general interest attaching to the subject, the 
celebrity of the painter, and the excellence of the work itself, will ren- 
der it generally acceptible. We shall speak of its details hereafter. 


@Ovituary. 


Lorp MackENnz1£.—Death has recently, with striking rapidity, been thinni 
the front ranks of the legal profession in Scotland. We tore w add the ning 
of another eminent lawyer and judge to the melancholy list, which, within the last 
two years, has included those of Jeffrey, Moncrieff, Maitland, and the ex-Lerd 
President Hope. Lord Mackenzie died on Monday aiiernoon (the 17th ult.) at 
Belmont, neat Corstorphine. His Lordship, who for a considerable period has 
been in extremely weak health, had attained the age of 74, having been born in 
1777. Joshua Henry Mackenzie was a son of the celebrated author of the Man of 
ee He passed as an advocate on the 19th of January, 1799. He became 
Sheriff of Linlithgowshire in 1811, and was raised to the Bench of the Supreme 
Court on the 14th of November, 1822. He was appointed a Judge of the Court 
of Justiciary in 1824, His ability and character indicated him as one of those 
who might safely be ixtrasted with the difficult task of directing the operation of 
the new jury system in Scotland, and in 1825 he was appointed a commissioner of 
the then separate tribunal called the Jury Court. He continued to perform his 
functions up to the spring of the present year, when his infirmities compelled him 
to resign before the labours of the summer session commenced. During the peri- 
od—exceeding 18 years—in which he fulfilled the functions of a supreme judge, 
he served the country with a conscientious but unostentatious earnestness seldom 
surpassed. Of his judicial career little can be said beyond the honourable fact 
that his opinions and judgments were received with the greatest respect, and gave 
unquestionable satisfaction both to the profession and the country. His appear- 
ance was singularly well suited to inspire confidence. He bore a great resem- 
blance to his celebrated father, and his remarkably handsome features wore a 
strong impression both of gentleness and firmness. He was particularly impres- 
sive as acriminal judge. His Lordship,as the circumstances of his promotion in- 
dicate, was understood to lean to Conservative politics. But he not only was no 
politician on the bench, but carefully abstained from all partisanship even as a 
private man.—Glasgow Constitutional. 


Lorp De BLAQUIERE.— General Lord de Blaquierre, whose decease at Nor- 
wood was chronicled in our obituary a fortnight ago, died by his own hand. Whilst 
very ill, with his mind impaired by disease, he got possession of a pistol early in 
the morning, loaded it, and inflicted a wound which quickly proved fatal. A post- 
mortem examination res that the deceased had suffered from a great complica- 
tion of disorders; and the Jury at once pronounced chat he had killed himself dur- 
ing “temporary insanity.”” Lord de Blaquiere was an Irish Peer; and is sue- 
ceeded by his son, Captain de Blaquiere, the owner of the America yacht. The 
late Lord was a general in the army, and had served with distinction and gallan- 
try, in Flanders, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in India. 

Sir Joun Cope, Bart —This venerable Baronet, whose fi fox-h d 
have been so long celebrated, died at Bramshill House, on the 18th ult. Re 
senting an ancient race of country squires of high degree, he sustained his heredit- 
ary position with dignity and popularity. His fine old house at Bramshil! deserves 
a passing word. It is not the largestor the grandest, or the showiest, or the best 

lenished of our ancient mansions, but it is as it was, and as it was intended to be, 

t stands as it stood two hundred years ago; a little more weather-dyed perhaps, 
but still the same ; and its picturesque park, in all its main features, as it was half 
a century after it was reclaimed from the heath around it, Io our own times 
Bramshi!l was honoured by a Royal visit. Queen Victoria, with the Royal Con- 
sort, went over the mansion un the 21st January, 1845, (the Court being then at 
Strathtieldsaye), and expressed herself much pleased with this fine specimen of an , 
ancient English hall, still kept up in the olden English state. The family of 
has enjoyed at various periods large estates in the counties of Oxford, Hants, 
ford, aud Gloucester. The dignity of Baronet was conferred on Sir An’ 
of Hanwell, M.P., in 1611. From that geatleman the Baronet whose death we re- 
cord was sixth indescent. Sir John, having died without issue, is succeeded in 
the title, we believe, by his kinsman, the Rev. W. Henry Cope. 

Tue Baroness WaRpD.—A few short months since we announced the nuptials 
of this accomplished Lady’; it is now our painful duty to record her early death, 
which occurred on the 14th ult., at Schwalbach, in Germany, yship was 
the daughter of Hubert De Burgh, Esq., of West Drayton, in Middlesex, by Mari- 
anne his wife, daughter of Admiral and Lady Elizabeth Tollemache. She mar- 
ried the present Lord Ward on the 21st of last April. 

Lieut. COLONEL PayNTER, C. B.—Lieut.-Col. Paynter, who lately retired 
from the command of the 24th Regiment, died at Bath on the 13th ult, inthe 40th 

earofhis age. He was dangerously wounded in the unfortunate battle of Chil- 
janwalla, and never recovered from the effects of his wound. He was well known 
and highly esteemed in Canada, where he served un the staffo’ Lord Aylmer, to 
whom, if we mistake not, he was related. 


few weeks since retired from the chaplaincy of 




















uare, George ay 


‘hcH. M.P., aged 59, He was member for 


Sir Horace Bea 
Lisburn. He served in Spain with the 10th Hussars, and was aide-de-camp to 


38, W.R- Smith, 


the Marquis of at Waterlov.—At P: 
Cor unereiffe Wright, R.N., 


Esq., Commr. R.W.—At Wargrave, Berkshire, Capt. 


56.—In London, the Hon. Marjory Dowager Lady Saltoun, aged 92.— 
At Luscombe, aged 85, C Hoare, Esq., of Fleet uwen, and of Luscombe, 
Devon.—Commr, W. H. — B.N tir. John Keshan, senior Alderman of 
the Dublin was Lord Mayor of the city in the first reformed cor- 


pavtin — Ai Reene. the Rev, John Barws, * og ewe, oe Ng me Rang 
ictoria, Hong Kong, George Wm. Powell, Esq., M.D., . M. 59th Regiment, 
for several pee oon on the milite ry medical staff in that garrison. 


Appoittmeuts. 


Lt. Col. Wynyard C.B., to be Lt. Governor of the Province of New Ulster, in 
New Zealand.—Lt. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., now H. M. Congul at Bagdad, to be 
H.M. Consul-General at that city.—Mr. J. W. F and Mr. T. A. Darrell, 

bers of the Council of the Bermudas.—Mr. J canes Taper and Mr. John Todd, 
members of the Council of Vancouver’s Island. * 


armp. 


Wakr-Orrice, Nov. 18.—10th Regt of Lt Drags; Brevet Col F C Griffiths 
from half. pay Unatt, to be Lt-Col, without pur. of F:; Brevet Lt-Col C 
T Van Straubenzee to be Lt-Col without pur, v Sir J Dennis, pro; Capt J T 
Airey to be Maj without pur, v Straubenzee; Lt K MeKenzie to be Capt without 
ees v Airey; Ens S Ramadge to be Lt without pur, v McKenzie. 54th Ft; Maj 

w'Y Moore to be Lt-Col without pur, v Fane, Brn Brevet Maj J R Wheeler to 
be Maj without pur, v Moore; Lt L T Cave to be Capt without pur, v Wheeler. 
—Brevet.—Col PD Brown, Commandant of Ri Mil Asylum at Chelsea, to be Maj- 
Gen in the Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 21.—¢th Regt of Drags; A P Jones, gent, to be Cor by 
pur, v W 7th Lt Drags; C W Paulett, gent, to be Cor by pur, v 
Aytoun, 15th Lt ; W E Swart, gent, .o be Cor by pur, v Harnett, pro. 
17th Lt Drags; Lt W F Tollemache, from 77th Ft, to be Lt, v H St George, who 
ex, Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Ens H Tower, from 48th Ft, to be Ens and Lt, 
by pur, v the Hon G C C Eliot, pro. 2d Ft; Lt F Connor to be Capt without pur, 
v idham, killed in action; Ens Lord C E Hay to be Lt without pur, v Connor. 
6th Ft; @ HJ M Chapman, gent, tobe Ens by pur. 7th Ft; Ens the Hon B CH 
Massey, from 68th Ft, to be Lt 7 pe v Tritton, who ret. %hFt; WGHT 
Fairfax, gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Wilkinson, pro. 12th Fr; Lt G L Studdert, 
from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, v Goodrich, whoex. 13th Ft; C Poore 
Long, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Somerset, 9d 16th Ft; J W Freeman, gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Stackpole, whu ret. 19th Ft; Lt J H Moore tobe Capt by pur, v 
Cam; who ret; Ens O A Grimston to be Lt by pur, v Moore; H L W Clarke, 
gent, to be Ens by pur, v Grimston. 23d Ft; Sec Lt H Bathurst to be First Lt by 

ur, v and, who ret. 30th Ft; A H Williamson, gent, to be Ens by pur, v 

ennett, pro. 35th Ft; JO Vandeleur, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Wright, pro. 
38th Ft; A Brooksbank, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Craster, pro. 40th Ft; Capt 
J Cochrane, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Brevet Maj H D Cowper, who 
ex; Lt F B Drew to be Capt by pur, » Cochrane, who ret; 
> + by pur, v Drew; T Bolton, 





nAA Lea to 
gent, to be Ens by pur, v Lea; Lt H C Wise to 
v Drew, pro. 43d ¥t; Lord E Cecil to be Ens by pur, v Hon R Monck, 
pre B Houson, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Wilmot, pro. 65th Ft; Serg-Maj 
Withers to be Qtmr, v Paul, dec. 74th Ft; C W Sherlock, gent, tobe Ens by 
pur, v Serjeant, who ret. 75th Ft; T Arundell, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Rivers, 
pro. 77th Ft; Lt H St George, from 17th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Tollemache, who 
ex; GE Copley, gent, to be Ens by per, v Pechell, pro; T Edmonds, gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Rickman, pro. 80th Ft; R Swift, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Sulli- 
van; pro, 82d Ft; Brevet Lt-Col C Stewart, from half-pay Unatt, to be Maj, v 
Brevet Lt-Col W Slater, who ex; Capt E B Hale to be Mej by pur, v Stewart, 
who ret; Lt F E Tighe to be Capt by pur, v Hale; Ens W Barron to be Lt by 
pur, v Tighe; H Apriece, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Baron. 93d Ft; J Wemyss, 
gent, to be Ens My per v Burroughs, pro. Rifle Brigade; GS Windham to be 
¢ Lt by pur, v rafford, app to 5ist Ft. ist W I Regt; ES Harrison, gent, 
to be Eins without puz, v Blaikie, app to Ceylon Rifle Regt. 2d W I Regt; GB 
Dawson, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Patterson pro. 3d WI Regt; RB 
Huate, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Rogers, pro; W HHiil, gent, to be Ens, without 
ae v Hamilton, dec ; H Lamont, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Knott, pro. Rl 
fid Comp; A 8 Quill, gent, to be Ens without pur, v King, removed to 94th Ft. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen ; Lt T W Goodrich, from 12th Ft, to be Lt, v Studdert, 
who ex; J P Cox, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Smith, pro. Gold Coast Corps ; 
Qtmr-Serg R Jones, from ist W I Regt, to be Ens without pur, v Thompson, 
whose pro has been cancelled. 
Reereyt Onl = Ane, Open, to be Col in the Army. 

) ajors in Army—Ca 4 Peo Capt of Companies of Gentle- 
men Cadets at the Ri Mil Coll; Capt R Daly ( hy Cesteenies of Gentlemen 
Cadets at the Ri Mil Coll; Brevet Maj T Donnelly, of the East India Co's Service, 
> have the temporary rank of Major while employed at the Military Seminary, at 


Royal ARTILLERY.—-Depy-Adjt-Genl’s office, Woolwich, Nov. 18, 1851.— 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to promote Brevet-Cols A Maclachlan, 
and © Sabine, on the seconded list, to be|Cols ; Lt-Col J A Chalmer, 9th batt, to be 
Col, v Col F Campbell, pro to be a general officer ; Lt-Col,and Brevet-ColfF R Ches. 
= 3d batt, to be Col, v Col G Turner, C B, pro to be a general officer; Capt W 
H Pickering, 3d batt, to be Lt-Col, v Chalmer ; Capt J Collington, 1st batt, to 
be Lt-Col, v Chesney ; Sec Capt H J Thomas, RI Horse Artillery, to be Capt, v 
Pickering ; Sec 4 G Soopers, 10th batt, to be Capt, v Collington; First Lt 
¥F H Chancellor, 5th batt, to be Sec Capt, v Thomas: First LtC Waller 5th batt, 
to be Sec Capt, v Graydon; Sec Lt J H Peile, 4th batt, to be First Lt, vy Chancel- 
lor; Sec Lt Kelly to be First Lt, v Waller. 

2. His Lordship the Master-General has eppointed Capt C T Du Piat, of the 
12th batt, to the Rl Horse Artillery, vy Thomas. 

3. In consequence of the foregoing the underimentioned officers are posted as 
follows, viz. :— 

Lt-Col J H Griffin to 9th batt, on It-col’s pay, v Chalmer, pro; [t-Col TA 
Lethbridge to 3d batt, on It-col’s pay, v Chesney, pro; Lt-Col Ww A Pickering to 
4th batt, on maj’s pay, v Griffin; Lt-Col J W Collington to 5th batt, on maj’s pay, 
v Lethbridge; Sec Capt A Chancellor to Capt Cleveland's Co, 12th batt, v Du 
Plat, app to R! Horse Artillery. 

Roya ARTILLERY StarF.—Lt-Col Chalmer, Asst Director Genl, at 230/. per 
annum, is to be Inspector of Artillery at 400/.; Lt-Col Hardinge, brother to Lord 
Hardinge, is to be Superintendent uf the Rl Mil Repository, at 200/. per annum, 
with a residence, v Campbell. pro. 

ORDNANCE APPOINTMENTS.—In addition to what we enumerated last week, 
the following *p ntments are to take place in the Rl Artillery :—Col Colquhoun 
to the ind in Ireland, v Gordon; Lt-Col Tylden, Depy Assist Qtmr Genl at 
Woolwich, to be Assist Director Genl, v Chalmer. Col Wynyates, itis ramoured, 
will succeed Maj-Gen! ag | as Director Genl of Artillery, and that Col Palliser 
will be tt home from Barbadoes, and put into some snug berth. A great 
deal of faction exists at Woolwich with respect to some of the appointments 
recently made. ° 

THe Recent BREVET.—By the brevet published last week, promotions un- 
der the following heads were effected, viz:—Promoted to be Generals—2I line 
and 1 engineer, lieutenant-generals ; Lieutenaut-Generals—46 line, 6 artillery, 6 

, and 1 marine, major-generals ; Major-Generals—57 line, 2 artillery, 3 
, and 3 marines, colonels, Colonels—97 line AY cavalry, 10 guards, 19 in- 
, and 66 half-pay), 15 artillery, 12 engineer, and 1 marine, lieut-colonels ; 
ine (3 cavalry and 81 infantry), and 9 engineer, majors ; Ma. 
jore—79 line (7 cavalry, 2 guards, 71 infantry), 21 pensioners, 17 artillery, 17 en- 
, and 13 marine, captains. On the brevet of 1846, the new appointments 
viz. to district commands, and staff appointments) took effect from the January 
and the same precedent will probably be followed on this occasion. 
The only ranks which obiain increase Fa ed on brevet promotion are the officers 
who may become thereby Major-Generals and Majors. 
Guarps anp THE Brevet.—If any further proof were wanting of the 
of the good fortune of the officers of the Guards over those of the Line, 
we have it in the t Brevet. The Guards have the lion’s share of promotion 
n the rank of full colonel. For 21 li lonels promoted out of 137 regi- 
of cavalry, infantry, and colonial » not less than 10 lieut lone! 
brigade (of seven battalions) have, thanks to their former rapid 
, now attained the rank of full colonel, «without counting four more offi- 
now on half pay, but late of the Guards.—U. S. Gazette, 15th ult. 

The appointment of Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, is 
vacant by the promotion of Colonel Brown, who declined at the Brevet of 1846 
resigning the appointment for promotion, but which he is now induced to accept.— 
It is and believed, at Malta, that Lieutenant-General Ellice, 
who held the command of the forces since the end of 1847, will shortly vacate 
this appointment. — are now in the 38th no less than 9 regimental officers 
holding superior army [or brevet] rank; and in the 39th regiment, 7—two remark- 
able instances of the slowness of regimental promotion.—The King’s, or Royal Ir- 
ish Hussars, stationed at Hounslow, are, it is said to huld themselves in readiness 
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for 
10th Royal Hussars, with a view to his being » 
at Colonel Griffiths has for a | 

nt, under the orders of Major-General Mi 


to command the cavalry 
time officiated as Assistant- 
bie eton, who is removed upon 
TROOPS For tux Care.—The Cabinet Council lately held was to take into con- 
sideration the state of affairs at the Cape of Good Hope, when it was resolved that 


two Oo with five regiments and a com 
, petent Staff, should be sent out 
—- . ~~ colony, but the final adjustment of it was deferred.—U. S- 


PorTsMOUTH Gannison.—Major-Gen. Arbuthnot will succeed Lieut-Gen- 
Lord F. F in the = Governorship of Portsmouth, and the command 
ry district. 


Nauy. 


PRomorTions —To be Commanders: Lts T Hodgkinson, First of the Excellent 
gunnery-ship, at Portsmouth ; Henry A Kerr of ib. Royal Victoria phy ~ ox 
steam yacht.—To be a Retired Commander, Lt Cc H Ross, of — — 


foreign service at the Cape.—Lieut-Col. Griffiths is a pointed Lieut-Col.ofthe : 








The Avion. 


APPOINMENTS,—Surgeons, J Browne, to the id ; Dr W Robertson, to the 

Hogue, 60 gun ship, at Lisbon. on 
Tue Mepirerranean Commanp.—The plot is at 4 sebepaare a! no longer 
be concealed or officially denied, although it has now pee 
for years. Rear-Admiral J. W. D. Dundas, C.B., M.P., First Naval Lord 








the A , will succeed Sir Wiliam Parker, G.C.B., in command in chief 
in the , and will shortly hoist his flag on board the Waterloo, 120 


now fitting to carry it at Sheerness.— paper.—We have alread reported 
that Capt. Goldemith and other officers will receive appointments on the ctaff of 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, in the eveut of his proceeding to the Mediterranean as the 
successor to Admiral Sir William Parker. Ca dsmith, it will be remem. 
bered, was flag captain to the Earl of Dundonald, when commander-in-chief in the 
Wes: Indies, and is esteemed one of the best and moet a Fo officcrs in the 
service. Commander Bourmaster Dickson was commander of the Caledonia, 120. 
Mr. Mainprise, appointed to the Waterloo, was master of the T’hetis. The first 
lieutenant, Mr. Popplewell, is the son of an old and distinguished officer. The flag- 
lieutenant, Mr. Ennis Chambers, is now serving in the Blenheim at Portsmouth. 
Mr. D. J. Simpson, now in the Leander, 50, but superseded by Mr. Wilson, who 
will be the admiral’s cca. is a very old friend of Admiral Dundas. He was 
formerly secretary to the Reform Club, and is very much esteemed by a large 
circle of acquaintances. The intended flag-ship (Waterlcv, 120), now at Sheer- 
ness, is ordered to make up her complement to 500 ; and she will not be out of dock 
at Sheerness until January ; and as soon as the appointments are made, and the 
admiral has accepted the command, she will be removed to Devonport to complete 
her crew of 970.—London Herald. 

The Helena, 16. Commander De Coarcey, from the West India and North Am- 
erican station; and the Geyser, 6, steam stoop, Commander Tatham, from the River 
Plata, have arrived in England to be paid off. 

Royat Manrines.—Admiraléy, Nov 12.—First Lt W M Mansell tobe Adj, v 
Fellows, pro-—Nov. 19. Col Sec-Commandant D J Ballingall to be Col. Command. 
ant, v Gibsone, who ret on full Pay i Lt-Col J Whylock to be Col Sec-Commandant; 
Brevet-Maj J Tothillto be Lt-Col; First Lt W C P Elliott to be Capt, v Tothill ; 
Sec-Lt W Taylor to be Firet-Lt. 


Col Commandent Menzies, K H, of the Portsmouth division of Marines, has 


resigned his godd.service pension, and has been appointed to the distinguished post 
of naval cme to the Queen, v Parke, C B, promoted to the rank of lieut- 


genl. Col Wearing, a gallant and distinguished officer of the Plymouth division 
of Royal Marines, has received the other vacant appointment of aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, vacated by Lieut Gen Owen, C.B., on otion. Col Whyilock, 
of the Chatham division of Marines, has had conferred upon him the good- 
service pension relinquished by Col Menzies. 


PAusic. 


ConceRT oF THE Harmonic Socrety.—The performance of Haydn’s beau 
tiful Cantata, “ The Seasons,” by the Harmonic Society, on Thursday evening, 
was listened to by an audience not more than r table in bers, and about 
half as large as we had hoped and expected to see. This exquisite composition, 
glistening and dripping as every part of it is with delicious melodies, cannot be 
appreciated in our community, or its announcement could uot have failed tocrowd 
Metropolitan Hall (as we suppose we must now call it) to its utmost capacity. 
Yetit is well adapted to popular apprehension. The subject and poetry afforded 
the great master an admirable opportunity of displaying his vast resources and 
brilliant conception in melody and description, and he has done it with a success 
which perhaps none other could have attained. The work abounds in ical il- 
lustrations which are most vivid, yet always in good taste and perfect in finish.— 
This last property is, indeed, always a characteristic of tae productions of the re- 
fined and exquisite Haydn. Unlike the mighty Handel, whose leviathan genius is 
ever grand aud sublime, moving in majestic magnificence, but heedless of the 
trifles and little courtesies of musical composition, Haydn polishes and finishes in 
all its parts every thing which he attempts. He is always the perfect and the fin- 
ished artist, as well as the true genius, Weare however wandering from the per- 
formance to the composition and its composer. 

The chorus was not quite so large as we have seen it at some former concerts of 
this Seciety, but perhaps was not from this cause any the less efficient. As a 
whole, the cheruses were very well done, while some of them are deserving of 
much higher praise. The “Hunting ’’ and “ Vintage’? choruses especially, were 
given with great spirit and precision, and were deservedly encored. It isa gene- 
ral thing. by the way with our singers that they succeed well in loud passages, but 
fail in those which require more delicate handling. It is indeed difficult to bring 
out properly such e composition as ‘‘ Come, Gentle Spring,” in this cantata, mak- 
ing it not too loud and boisterous, yet securing that spirited expression, that elasti- 
city of sound which is its very soul. 

The solo parts were sustained by Mrs. L. A. Jones, and Messrs Jas. A. Johnson, 
and R. Andrews. 

In criticising the efforts of these performers it would not be proper to set up the 
same high standard of excellence which is jast, when judging a professional singer 
who has from childhood been trained to the art.—There is always a freshness of 
feeling and simple unaffected good taste about the singing of Mrs. J ones, which is 
most charming. Her voice is a sweet one, and she uses it with a warm heartiness, 
not common to many American singers.—If we may allude to a fault, we would 
mention the too frequent use of the portamento. Though very effective at times, 
this grace is a dangerous one, and becomes intolerable when constantly used.—It 
is worthy of note that Jenny Lind rarely employs it : in her singing each note is de- 
livered exactly and distinctly, without a preparatory gliding from its predeces- 
sor. 

Upon the orchestral performance we cannot bestow much praise. The many 
beautiful effects incident to the composition did not generally receive justice. We 
are not, however, disposed to criticise very closely, feeling unde: obligations to the 
society for affording us an opportunity of listening again to this splendid work, pre- 
sented, as a whole, in so satisfactory a manner.-—The audience were evidently well 
pleased, and we doubt not another performance of the same work would call to- 
gether a larger attendance. 














GERMAN OPERA. A musical novelty came off at the Opera House on Tuesday 
evening last. The German “ Liederkranz” of this city, (a musical association,) 
performed, as amateurs, Lortzing’s admired opera of the “Czaar and Zimmer- 
mann, (The Czar and Carpenter.) The“ Liederkranz” singing club is composed 
of young people from highly respectable German families, and on this occasion 
wives and daughters assiated at the performance. It was really @ novel sight to 
see so many rosy, buxom damsels with their brothers and triends, for the first time 
upon.a public stage ; but not more novel than was the appearance of the audience, 
which was entirely German , the house being densely packed from ceiling to floor, 
at the price even ofa dollar and a half,and a dollar a ticket. So great was the 
press for admittance that the box-office was closed long before the performances 
commeneed, not a standing place being left inside. To those accustomed to attend 
the Italian opera, the house was strangely metamorphosed, indeed: The seats of 
the fashionables were usurped by plain, substantial, earnest-visaged personages, 
iu attire as homely as it was theroughly respectable. Here and there only, the 
gleam of a white glove reminded of the usual oecupants of the velvet lounges: 

Before remarking upon the performance, a word or two of the opera represent- 
ed, and its composer, may not be unacceptable to our readers. Lortzing, who 
pursued his musical career at Leipzig, was a man of great cleverness, and died 
bat a few years since. His genius was threefold, he being an admirable come- 
dian, a fine composer, end a good writer. For some years he held the position of 
Capellmeister at the Leipzig opera. The “ Czaar and Zimmermann” was beth 
written and composed by him, and has been, for many years, one of the most pop- 
ular works on the German stage. The story of the operais suggested by the name, 
it tarning upon the supposed adventures of Peter the Great while a ship-carpenter 
in foreign parts. The first scene opens characteristically, the huge frame of a ship 
filling the background, upon which the Orar and the other carpenters are busily 
at work, One of tne Czar’s companions bears also the name of Peter, this coinci- 
dence being the thread of comical mistake which runs through the whole plot ; the 
discovery being made by the French and English ambassadors (resident in the 
place,) that the Czar of Russia was really somewhere in disguise among the work- 
men, but the suspicion attaching to entirely the wrong Peter, principally 
through the stupidity of a very droll, and very fat Dutch Burgomeister, through 
whom the investigation is secretly pursued. The supposed Peter is very much in 
love with the Burgomeister’s niece, and, a8 an obscure workman, is very much 
frowned upon by this weighty personage, until he is suspected of being the Russian 
Czar in disguise, upon which he finds himself at every turn in the most flattering | 
and inexplicable positions. The story finally winds up with the natural de 
nouement, the real Peter making the young lover supremely happy with a hand- 
some marriage portion. 

Most of the fun in the play is caused by the fat Burgomeister, which part was 
admirably personified by Herr Oebriein. Our Burgomeister fancies himself a 
great musical composer, and the third act opens with a rehearsal of one of his com- 
positions by the entire troupe, conducted by him in person. This, by the way, is 








one of the most charming compositions in the opera, and contains some very droll 
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scenes. The Canr was very well done by Herr Muller. His song “ Sonst spielti 
ich mit Scepare,” (which is now played by the street organs all over Germany) is 
the most effective aria in the opera, both in point of text and music, and is always 
encored. The Prima Donna of the opera, was Fraudlein Arming ; (the Burgomei- 
ster’s niece). She sang very prettilly, and her action, which was at first constrained 
and embarrassed, became at the close easy and natural. A very good tenor voice 
upon the stage was that of Herr Beutler, (in the part of the French Ambassador) 
who sang with great sweetness some charming songs. A curious point of contrast 
throughout, was the volume of voice, as produced by these German singers, and the 
Italian troupe to which we have been accustomed. Nothing came more home to 
us, than the superiority of the Italian method of producing a full, clear, open-throat- 
ed tone, and the superior quality, generally, of Italian voices. For although we 
would not compare, of course, amateur with professional singing, the quality and 
relative force of atone may even in this instence be formed some estimate of. 
This contrast must very much have struck those who attended the performance 
of “ Puritani” on the following evening, in the same place. The Italians are 
doubtless the first and best vocalists of the world, though they must yield the 
palm tothe Germans, in instrumentation, and forcible style of composition. 

A fine display was made in the closing scene at the nuptial procession, by the gor. 
geous “ schwartz-roth-gold ” banner, side by side with the Hungarian and Ameri. 
can Ensigns, which were waved inspiringly before the audience. Considerable 
enthusiasm seemed to prevail throughout the performance. The orchestra was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with players. The general direction was under. 
taken by Herr Meyer, the leader of the “ Liederkrauz,” he taking the usual place 
of Mr, Maretzek, the latter, with most of the Italian troupc being present in a pris 
vate stagebox. Perhaps the most characteristic un-American, and decidedly unique 
scene we have ever witnessed this side of the water, was this performance at the 
Opera House on Tuesday evening : and should there be a repetition, (as we heard 
whispered around us) we recommend all to go, who would see an entirely new 
phase of life in New York, 


IraviaAN Opera.—“ I Puritani” has been twice performed this week, to well 
filled houses. Bosio has sung divinely, and it is extraordinary to us that she can 
be listened to with such cool composure by the audience. In the finale of the first 
act particularly, she sings with a force, beauty, anda thrilling warmth, enough to 
compel the enthusiasm of the most unenthusiastic. Bettini and Badiali also, both 
excel themselves in this charming Opera. We really begin to think that our 
audience do not know when to applaud, or what is really fine, and therefore they 
omit the applause altogether, “ Robert le Diable” we observe is in active prepa- 
ration, and will be brought out shortly. Good musical news this. 














Sr. GeorGs’s Concert.—We accidentally omitted, last week, to name Mr. 
George Loder in the list of those whose gratuitous services deserved the thanks 
of the British community. So able a conductor must not be forgotten. Whilst 
making acknowledgments we should add that Mr. Griebel, the violinist, was also 
a volunteer, althoughwhis services were not available. 





Drama. 


Tue Broapway.—Mr. G. V. Brooke, who has been a celebrity in England, 
com an engag t at this house on Monday.—“ Ingomar” has been run- 
ning through the past week.—‘“ A Subscriber’’ has requested us to contradict the 
assertion that Mr. Charles Ware is the author of “ Irish Honour,’’ lately brought 
out here by Mr. Collins. We derived our information only from the public prints 
The piece, says our correspondent, was written by Mr. L. Bernard, a Western 
Comedian, and a brother of Mr. John Bernard, the London Dramatic author. 





Burton’s.—The announcement of another revival drew a crowded house here 
on Wednesday evening, when Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy of “ Every one has his 
fault” was presented for the first time. Forming part and parcel of that standard 
drama to which one pays hereditary respect, it is rather difficult to imagine, on 
seeing it, whence its repute could have arisen. The plot is complicated, and—with 
the exception of Sir Robert Ramble being made to fall in love with his own 
divorced wife—very commonplace. In the generality of plays, too, there is a sort 
of stage morality, an attempt as it were at poetical justice, which passes muster 
as a homage to virtue, if not intended to bear close scrutiny. Here, however, 
Mrs, Inchbald has thrown such notions to the winds ; and in so doing has given 
up the dramatist’s customary hold upon the sympathies of an audience. T#o 
special points, and they are very strong, will make our meaning clear.—It will be 
remembered that a Mr. Harmony is the pivot upon which many of the incidents 
tarn, and that he is a most estimable, kindly hearted gentleman, the good genius 
whose spirit pervades the play. Nor was it a bad idea, by way of showing that 
“ every one has his fault,’” to dash this pattern of virtue with afew specks. Poor 
human nature would have been more faithfully depicted thereby, and there are, 
Heaven knows, abundant weaknesses and flaws quite compatible with real excel- 
lence of character. But the author of this piece has made Mr. Harmony as con- 
temptible a hypocrite as Joseph Surface, at least so far as his language is con- 
cerned. He never speaks a true word, although he does many a good action; and 
in place of a natural contrast between foibles and virtues, we have an unnatural 
one between deceit and noble-heartedness. Mr. Harmony is an absurdity.—The 
other gross outrage of probability and propriety done by Mrs. Inchbald is te be 
found in the dénowement, wherein Sir Robert Ramble, the libertine husband, 
finally triumphs over the reluctance of his offended wife to join her lot again to his, 
and wins from her an avowal of her still latent affection for him. Those who 
know the play must have recoiled from this monstrous scene—those who do not 
will scarcely believe that Sir Robert carries his point in a fit of drunkenness ! 
What a tribute to the fine feelings of woman! What an insult to the manliness 
of man! We have great respect for our dear old ancestors; but it is not much 
increased by remembering that they have stamped this play with approval. We 
do not think quite so highly of the young gents of to day, as they think of them- 
selves; but we doubt not that this comedy, if modern, would be damned at the 
start. 

But what a famous cast! and how admirably, on the whole, was the objection- 
able piece played on this opening night! Even the heavy parts were much better 
rendered than usual, Mr. Moorhouse as Lord Norland, Mr. Bland as Capt. Irwin, 
and Mr. Dyott as the inconsistent Mr. Harmony, all doing a great deal more for 
the author than the author had done for them—for which they deserve double 
thanks. We cannot, however, honestly include Miss Fanny Wallack in this com- 
mendation , for she made the heaviness of her part still more heavy by a stilted 
tragedy-queen mode of going through it, which made the spectators wish that they 
could have hurried he-, and baulked them of that show of simplicity which they 
had a right to expect in the poor Lady Eleanor Irwin.—The Manager was well 
fated in the part of Solus, and raised a hearty laugh at times by iuis picture of 
disconsolate bachelorhood. Mr. Blake was the Mr. Placid : Does not the very 
name bring him before you, subdued, toned down, overawed by his imperious 
and termagant wife? Very good and close was his acting; as was also that of 
Mrs. Blake, who scowled upon and rated him with much spirit in the part of his 
far better half, Mrs. Placid.—Much of course devolves upon Lesier, as Sir Robert 
Ramble, and this excelleat comedian was well up to the mark. We thought, 
however, that his version was capable of some improvement. His odsequiousness 
with Lord Norland is overdone ; and he might also throw more dash into several 
of the earlier scenes, reserving his gravity for those serious ones with his wife, in 
which he allows himself to assume too comic atone. Mr, Lester might make this 
his best part, by painstaking and study.--Mrs. Hughes as Miss Spinster, and Miss 
Jane Hill as Edward, did not fall short in the general rivalry of play, for such 
happily there often is at Burton's. The former's bridal costume was much ap- 
plauded. The latter's would be improved, if made less like a servaut-boy’s.—We 
reserve Miss Weston, the Miss Woodburn of this fine cast, as a bonne bouche to 
wind up with—for certainly we never saw her play so well, nor look better. Her 
graceful lady-like tone was most properly pitched ; and without time or space to 
partivularise further, we may add our belief that her excellence did not pass un- 
noticed. There were symptoms more than once of spontaneous applause at odd 
moments : but they were checked by the timidity of the audience. What a pity 
is it that spectators here dare not trust their own impulses. 

Mr. Blake spoke the epilogue with uncommon point and neatness. The comedy 
did not draw down any decided tokens of approval. 

Lonpon TaeatTRes.—The Haymarket and the Princess's had both re-opened 
their doors, at the date of latest advices. At the former, English Opera was 
taken in hand, with a fair chance of suecess.—Mr. Bunn, of Managerial celebrity, 
has again become the lessee of Drury Lane. He purposes undertaking both 
dramatic and operatic performances, commencing with the former. Miss Glyn, 2 
rising tragic actress, is engaged. 
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Notices of New Works. 


que Orv GUARD oF Napoiron. By J. T. Headley. New York. 
1351. Scribner. This is a slim book—not bodily, for it is a portly 
jaodecimo—but as regards its composition and the arrangement of its 
arts. With a theme so congenial and so famiiiur to the author, one 
ould have expected at least a lively, dashing, melodramatic account 
of that immortal legion which commenced its career at Marengo and 
josed it at Waterloo. But Mr. Headley has grown tame in his style, 
yithout acquiring any qualities to compensate for the ‘oss of his prin- 
ipal recommendation. Borrowing largely from his own previous 
york OD the Marshals of France, and also translating from at least 
oe French author, his materials are jumbled together, and his nar- 
ative lacks clearness and precision. The old absurd estimate of Na- 
pleon is preserved ; nor does he ever miss a chance of a fling at those 
sho are opposed to his idol. Still, the interest in every thing per- 
sining to the story of the Emperor remains unchanged, and as Mr. 
Headley has got into the vein of popularity, his new contribution to 
jstorical melodramatic literature may perchance hit the fancy of the 
pillion. 

(aARLYLE’s Lire or Sreru:nc. Notwithstanding that we gave place, 
, fortnight since, to a lengthened notice of this work, we make room 
or the following remarks upon it, from the pen of a valued correspon- 
jent. We do this, however, without pretending to strike the balance 
petween Carlyle and Archdeacon Hare, without leisure even to exam- 
ine into the coutroverted points between them, and certainly without 
the belief that ten years will suffice to work the wondrous change an- 

ticipated. Over the motives and character of the dead who died ten 

centuries ago, the world yet wrangles; and will doso till the Millen- 
pium. 

«Identity of sentiment and difference of opinion” make a perfect 
companion, but a very faulty biographer ; and vehement as are Car- 
lyle’s denunciations of Archdeacon Hare s Life of Sterling, and loud as 
are his promises to prove how utterly Hare failed to comprehend the 
unity of Sterling’s ch.racter, yet we question whether any candid and 
earnest reader does not, at the conclusion of the volumes Hare put 
forth, form a vastly higher and better estimate of Sterling than after 
having read the life by Carlyle. Indeed, to our apprehension, not only 
has Carlyle failed as a biographer, but he has failed to show us why 
Sterling deserved to be loved as Carlyle loved him; and we are irre- 
sistibly led to feel that the attraction to one so vigorous of intellect, 
aad so earmest and thorough of ry could oniy have been that 
charm which belongs to the weakness of a woman in the eyes of her 
lord and master. Now, through Archdeacon Hare’s narrative. apart 
from the very unjust importance he affixes to the technicalities of Ster- 
ling’s faith, is distinctly visible an intensely fervid spirit of Christianity 
in its most enlarged sense; and this serves as Hare’s excuse, because, 
whilst he gave us the premises so fairly that an opposite conclusion to 
his own could be drawn from the facts, he was clearly entitled as a 
Churchman, and one of mark, to enter his solemn protest against what 
in his ey.s reached, no doubt, the magnitude of a sin. Conservatism 
is so rare in this rocking, reeling age, that surely the Church may be 
forgiven if she holds high the Crucifix, to bar the road to those shift- 
ing quicksands of doubt and speculation, beyond which, reformers 
teach, ig the rock on which dwells Truth. We have sympathy with 
Hare, holding the while that Sterling was right as to the emptiness 
of many forms which seemed to him to fence out the Real. He was 
acted on by the progress of reform, heightened by much travel; and a 
diseasedly active mind, and the ever-warning malady which held him 
suspended on the brink of Eternity, taught him, in due compensation, 
to measuré with prophetic eye the value and actualness of things, by 
the standard of one semi-disenthralled from the tugging and wearying 
bonds of this life. 

The fault of Carlyle’s work is in the point of view from which it is 
iaken. If we desire to give the harmonious whole of a landscape, we 
uust let the parts blend, each in its due proportion. It is no easy task 
wv reduce to its elements the structure of a character like Sterling’s— 
pism-like to separate the tints without obscuring them. Indeed, it is 
0 lifficuis, that we devoutly agree with Carlyle— how happy it com 

paratively is for a man of any earnestness of life to have no biography 
ritten of him.” Butit is done—a fait accompli--and may teach a 
lesson, if rightly read, in the old saw, ‘* Di chi mi fido guarda mi Dio ; 
di chi non mi fido mi guardird io.” Carlyle has religious societies and 
newspapers too near bis eyes, to see the world beyond; and can hardly 
know that, outside that little circle in London, their verdict falls off 
like dust from the life it libeiled, and to the distant eye Sterling 
shines as far above all petty detraction of party as the sun above the 
clouds. 

We spoke of Carlyie’s point of view as wrongfully chosen. It is 
too near for biography; many things which he has told us bear on 
them the stamp of that innermost life, never meant to be recorded or 
judged. The communings of Sterling’s heart, the most secret springs 
of his mind, were all clear to the searching, analyzing glance of Car- 
lyle; but there is a tacit sanctity in the intercourse between friend 
and friend which it is never safe to violate, even if our purpose be to 
show our friend the purer and the wiser for it. And here, where the 
irresolute aspiratious and immature conclusions are ruthlessly if justly 
held up, we rise from the study of this life, and feel our faith and love 
hardly justified, and fall back in self-defence on our recollection of the 
Sterling of Hare. That Sterling was fitted to inspire the noble friend- 
ship of such a man as Carlyle is no slight praise in itself; and Trench 
speaks of him as suggestive perhaps even of higher things than he de- 





























clared. «It was impossible to come in contact with his noble nature, | His biographers (Mr. Ho!land as well as Mr. pe Chantrey 


Without feeling oneself in some measure ennobled and lifted up, as | ever 
felt when I left him, into a higher region of objects and aims than that 
in which one is tempted habitually to dwell.” 

But we did not come to this task, to praise Sterling or to give certi- 


“ We were lately amused,” says a waggish contemporary, “atan ‘artcriticism’ 
delivered by a raw and unsuspecting Jonathan, who had been quietly gazing at a 
garden in one of our suburban villages, which, among other or ts, boasted 
several handsome marble statues ‘Jest see what a waste!’ observed our rural 
friend ; ‘ there’s no Jess than six scare-crows in that little ten-foot garden patch, 
and ary one on ’em alone would keep off all the crows from a five acre lot !’ That 
would have heen a pleasant criticism for the sculptor himself to hear, wouldn’t 
it? He wou.ia't have sculp’d again, ‘ we don’t think!’ ” 

Memonriats or Sin F. Coantrey,R.A ByJohn Holland. Lon- 
don. 1851. Longmans. The following noticc, which will be com- 
pleted next week, is from a London daily journal. 

It is rather more than a year since we held it our duty to remonstrate 
against the insult which had been offered to the memory of Chantrey 
by the publication of a work that ought to have brought to the cheek 
of the Royal Academy the deepest vermillion at its disposal. ‘‘ Jones 
on Chantrey” was about the weakest attempt at biography with which 
a friend has ever contrived to damage departed worth. As we took 
occasion to show at the time, the volume added very little to the know 
ledge we already possessed of the sculptor’s history. It is now eur 
painful office to state that even that little is nearly all wrong. In the 
smallest incidents connected with the life of Chantrey Jones bungled : 
his Recollections, it appears, were as muddled as his philosopical dis- 
quisitions. The latter, of course, spoke for themselves; the former 
were not to be impeached except upon authority. That authority is 
now before us. Mr. Holland, born in the same county as Chantrey, if 
not in the same village, and thoroughly familiar, from personal ob- 
servation as well as minute inquiry, with the sculptor’s early doings. 
pronounces all that part of Mr. Jones’ unfortanate book, which we 
innocently and charitably took for granted, ‘ meagre, vague, and 
erroneous in a remarkable degree ;” utterly useless for history, and 
certainly of small value as a romance. It is really startling to note 
the carelessness of a writer, and executor to boot, who, with R. A. at- 
tached to his name, came before the world in his biography as the re- 
presentative of that important body who, with tens of thousands of 
Chantrey’s money bequeathed to them, had some interest in maintain- 
ing the good name of their deceased benefactor. In the date of his 
hero’s birth, Jones is at fault; in describing his father’s occupation, 
he is incorrect ; in stating Chantrey’s age at the time of his father’s 
decease, Jones is out by four years; in speaking of his first views.with 
regard to his profession, Jones misstates them ; in defining the occu- 
pation of the master to whom Chantrey was apprenticed, in explain- 
ing the manner in which the latter threw up his indentures, in fixing 
the period of the sculptor’s marriage, in naming the sum which he 
received as his wife’s dowry, in we know not how many other mat- 
ters besides, Jones puts down, not that which he knows to be false, 
but that which, according to Mr. Holland, is the very opposite to 
truth. In fact the Recol/ections of the Royal Academician are dear at 
any price, and not worth much as a gift, except indeed to elicit such 
corrections as Mr. Holland has furnished to the future biographer, 
whose place, whatever Mr. Holland’s merits may be in other respects, 
that gentleman has by no means forestalled. 

One chapter in Chantrey's life may be pronounced finished in the 
volume at our side, but only one. Nothing more is to be said of Chan- 
trey’s career up to the moment of his settling in London and making his 
great successful start than Mr. Holland has supplied. The history of 
Chantrey in the country and struggling for bis position is complete. 
His further history in the metropolis and with that position weli 
secured has yet to be told. For such concluding chapters there must 
surely exist good available materials. A few months before his death 
Chantrey placed in the hands of Allan Cunningham all the letters he had 
preserved of that old and faithful fellow labourer and serviceable ally, 
with the remark that ‘‘they might be useful to him hereafter,” lan- 
guage which Cunningham had reason to interpret into a request that at 
the fitting time he should write his friend’s life. Allan Cunningham, 
it is well known, survived his patron only a very few months, but had 
he lived, no memoir of Chaatrey would have appeared from his hand. 
** Honest Allan,” according to his own account, knew too much to be- 
come Chantrey’s biographer. He had lived for many years with the 
sculptor in the closest intimacy, and from his pen, as he feared, the 
public would probably look for more than he had the consent of hisown 
heart to give. Public duty clashed with private affection, and the poet 
held his peace. But the letters above spoken of and other memoranda 
are not lost, and since the considerations that influenced the determin- 
ation of Allan Cunningham can have no weight with his survivors, we 
trust that an opportunity will speedily be taken to finish a labour 
which Mr. Holland has certainly most conscientiously and industrious 
ly commenced. 

Francis Chantrey was a poor boy. His father rented a small farmat 
Jordanthorpe, near Sheffield, and died when his son was only 12 years 
ofage. The widow, in the first year of her bereavement, married again, 
taking unto herself as husband—much to the disgust of her son, who 
would never call his mother by the name she had acquired on her 
second marriage—a farm servant of her own, by name John Hall. 
Francis, after the manner of step-sons, was quickly placed in a grocer’s 
shop in Sheffield, but after a few weeks’ misery behind the counter he 
was removed, at his own earnest request, and apprenticed to ‘* Robert 
Ramsay, of Sheffield, in the county of York, carver and gilder,” the 
contents of whose shop window had caught the eye of the grocer’s boy 
and communicated, as is the wont of such instruments, potently and 
mysteriously with his genius Ten pounds were paid at the binding, 
and the apprenticeship was for a long seven years. The date of the 
indenture is Sept. 19, 1797, when Chantrey was 16 years old. 

Mr. Ramsay, besides being a carver in wood, was also a dealer in 
prints and plaster models Chantrey at once set about imitating both. 
He began to work the moment he set foot in the carver’s shop, and he 
ceased his labours only when he died. Ina former brief notice of his 
character we have called attention to the thoroughly English qualities 
in virtue of which Chantrey won his way to renown. His example is 
valuable chiefly inthis regard His patience, industry, and steady 

erseverance achieved everything for him that he subsequently won. 








upon @ pedestal somewhat too high for his deserts. e presume the 
amiable fault is inevitable in all biographical attempts. The hero 
must transcend all former heroes, or the scribe is at fault. But, in 
truth, there is no occasion to demand for Chantrey more than he may 





ficates of his genuine worth; we were prompted thereto by the uncon- 


troulable feeling of disappointment that welled up as we closed Car- | 80 valid and so well understood. Chantrey’s genius was not overwhelm- 


lyle’s book. And so we register it, as a warning to all friends who 


attempt atte fo biography, that not the clearest intellect, | imagination and of strictly called poetic elevation. But for simplicity, 


hor the tastest friendship, nor the most painstaking zeal, shall make 


Up the sum of qualities required. Timeis wanted Ten years hence | admiration and applause as the undoubted, though unpretending, tri- 
| umphs of a gifted mind well disciplined in the school from which no 


Archdeacon Hare would have fused Sterling’s heterodoxy into the pre- 
cious ingot of his character, as the alloy in gold, the shadow of his hu- 
manity. Looking back on it, it should be but aspeck on that fair page, 
Which near by seemed a blot. Ten years hence, Carlyle need not have 
put lance in rest, and charged Archdeacons and Peace Societies in be- 
alf of ome who even in the grave could silently work out his release 
from cobwebs such as these. ime, the test of the real, the terror of 
all shams, will soften the picture into one of touching and holy beauty; 
and Teufeldroch, from his tuwer, shall see Sterling clad in white robes, 
and little children crowding round him in his unsunned purity—and 
the Thirty-nine Articles shan’t be there, but Sartor Resartus shall. 
J. 


Tue Knickersocxer, Huesion. Surely as the month comes round, 
We find something noteworthy herein, and have our laugh over the 


drolleries of this long established monthly. We reprint from its De- | 


cem‘er number a couple of them, which are ‘‘ not so bad.” 


A friend of ours, sojourning during the past summer in one of the far off “ shore- 
towns” of Massachusetts Bay, was not a little amused one day at the querulous 
complainings of one of the “oldest inhabitants” against rail-roads; his experience 
in which consisted in having seen the end of one laid out, and at length the cars 
running upon it. Taking out his old pipe, on a pleasant summer afternoon, and 
looking off upon the ocean, and the ships far off and out at sea with the sun upon 
their sails, he said—“ J don’t think mucho’ rail-roads : they aint no kind a’ justice 
into ‘em, Neow what kind o’ justice is it, when rail-roads takes one man’s upland 
and Carts it over in wheel-barrers onto another man’s ma’sh ? What kind 0’ ’com- 
modation be they? You can’t go when you want to go; you gotto go when the 
be rings, or the blasted noisy whist'e blows. I tel] yeou it’s payin’ tew much 
for the whistle. Ef you live a little ways off the dee-pot, you gotto pay to gid to 
the rail-road ; and ef you want to go any where else cept just to the eend on it, 
you got to pay to go a’ter you git there. What kind 0’ ’commodation is that ? 
Goin round the country tew, murderin’ folks, runnin’ over cattle, sheep and hogs, 
and settin’ fire to bridges, and every now and then burnin’ up the woods. Mrs. 
Robbins, down to Cod-p’int, says, and she oughtto know, for she’s a pious woman, 
and belongs to the lower church, she said to me, no longer than day-'fore yester. 
day, that she’d be cuse'd if she didn’t know that they sometimes run over critters 
a-purpose—they did a likely shoat o’ her'n, and never paid for’t, ‘cause they was 
&*‘ corporation’ they said, What kind o' ’commodation is that? Besides: now 
I've lived here, clus co the dee-pot, ever since the road started to run, and seen em 
g° out and come in; but J never could see that they went so d—d fasi nuther!”’ 


lawfully aspire to. His countrymen are not slow to recognise claims 
ing or astonishing; his compositions had nothing in them of high 


beauty, and truth his works are not to be surpassed ; and they evoke 


geniws, however lofty, can skulk without peril of misadventure In 
| Ramsay’s shop Chantrey copied the prints, worked at the carvings, 
| cleaned pictures, and tried his prentice hand as a modeller upon the 
face of a fellow workman. He did more. At a trifling expense he 

hired a small room, to which he retired to spend every hour he could 

call his own in modelling and drawing, ‘It was often midnight,” 

writes Mr. Holland, ‘before he came home; bul neither master nor 
| servant ever suspected he had been anywhere but in his obscure studio 
drawing, modelling, or poring over anatomical plates.” He was still 
an apprentice when he made the acquaiutance of Jonathan Wilson, 
the medal engraver. In the old High-street of Sheffield was a low 
gloomy shop, celled ‘* Woollen’s Circulating Library.” ‘In a back 
chamber of these premises, Mr. Holland informs us, * night by night, 
towards the clese of his apprenticeship, did young Chantrey and his 
friend Wilson devote themselves to the pencil, their principal exercise 
being to copy the drapery of a series of French prints of statuary.”— 
Subsequently, meeting Mr. Raphael Smith, “‘ the distinguished 
draughtsman in crayon,” at his master's house, and growing impa- 
tient of wood carving, Chantrey induced Mr. Ramsay to cancel his in- 
dentures two years before his term of apprenticeship expired. A friend 
advanced 50/ to effect his release, and freedom being obtained, Chantrey. 
then in his 21st year, made the best of his way to London. Reaching 
that scene of his future greatness, he calledimmediately upon an uncle 
and aunt, both living in the service of Mrs D'Oyley, iu Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, and that lady, much to her credit, gave the young artist a 
room over her stable to work in, and requested his uncle to see him | 
daily supplied with a necessary knife and fork. 

At Mrs. D’Oyley’s Chantrey was still a man of ail work, pore 
the pictures in that lady’s house, and occupying himself now wit 
painting and now with sculpture, yet doubtful as to which pursuit he 
should finally and exclusively devote his powers. A very few months 
after taking up his residence in Mayfair we find the active youth back 
in Sheffield upon a flying professional visit, making the most of his 
advantages at this as at every later period of his life. Mr. Holland 
has fished from the Sheffield Iris of April 22, 1802, a characteristic 
advertisement referring to this artistic speculation, much too good to 
be lost :— 





“F. Chantrey, with all due Gotrence, bow permission to inform the ladies aad 
gentlemen of Sheffield and its vicinity, that during his stay here he wishes to em- 
ploy his time in taking of portraits in crayons and miniatures, at the pleasure of 
the person who shall do bim the honour tosit. F.C., though a young artist, has 
had the opportunity of acquiring improvement from a strict atiention to the works 
and productions of Messrs. Smith, Arneld, and Co., gentlemen of eminence. He 
trusts in being happy to prodace gond and satisfactory likenesses ; and no exertion 
shell be wanting on his part to render his bumble efforts deserving some small 
share of public patronage. Terms—from two to three guineas. 24, Paradise- 
square,” 

The advertiser was not without custom. Indeed, Sheffield had pat- 
ronised his exertions in this direction before, and Mr. Holland enumer- 
ates as many as seventy-two portraits still to be found in Sheffield and 
the neighbourhood, all painted by Chantrey before he forsook the brush 
for the chisel. Among the seventy-two are portraits cf Chautrey’s old 
schoo)master ; of James Mortgomery, the poet ; of an old man, whose 
canvas announces that the work is “ done by Francis Chantrey, a self- 
taught youth, of Nortom parish ;” of a cutler, who paid Chantrey the 
first guinea he received for the exercise of his pencil; and of an ambi- 
tious confectioner, who gave the artist 5/. and a pair of top boots! for 
a likeness “‘ in oil, of the brownish tint rather tamely executed.” 

Two years elapsed from the first visit to Sheifield, and Chantrey had 
made sufficient progress in sculpture to justify a more ambitious appeal 
to the patronage of his fellow townsmen. The Sheffield Iris, of October 
18, 1804, is again the vehicle of his humble petition for work. Thus 
runs the advertisement :— 

** SCULPTURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
_ “ F. Chantrey respectfully solicits the patronage of the ladies and gentlemen of © 
Sheffield and its environs im the above arts, during the recess of the Royal Aead- 
emy, which he hopes to merit from the specimen he has to offer to their attention 
at his apartments, No. 14, Norfolk-street- As models from life are not generally 
attempted in the country, F. C. hopes to meet the liberal sentiments of an im- 
partial public.” t 

There were Sheffield gentlemen ready to be done in plaster, and there 
had been cutlers and confectioners willing to be immortalized in oils. 
Moreover there was a laudable desire to push native talent, and Chant- 
rey was fairly taken by the hand by the men of Sheffield. A corres- 
pondent of a local journal called attention to the genius which Pro- 
vidence had unexpectedly raised in the land of hardware, and the 
tirst opportunity was seized to bring its capability publicly to the test. 
A monument was to be raised to the memory of the late vicar of Shef- 
field in 1805, and Chantrey, then 24 years old, was selected for the 
work. So successful was the artist on this occasion, that Montgomery 
in alluding to his achievement prophesied that ‘‘ his genius would not 
only confer celebrity on the little village of Norton, the place of his 
birth, but reflect glcryon his native conntry itself.” Three years after 
this performance Chantrey sent for exhibition to Sheffield “ a gigantie 
head of Satan,” modelled in the room over the stable in May-tair, and 
remarkable not only as an indieation of the sculptor’s powers, but as 
the harbinger of all his subsequent success. Flaxman, who »ad seen 
and admired this head at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, reeom- 
mended Chantrey for the execution of the busts of four admirals re- 
quired for the Naval Asylum at Greenwich. This commission led im- 
mediately to others. Painting was given up. The professional visits 
to Sheffield were also abandoned ; no further adverti-ements were in- 
serted in the Sheffield Iris. Chantrey married ani received substan- 
tial coin with his wife. Mrs. D'Oyley’s butler was comfortably warm 
in respect to the things of this life, and when he gave his daughter to 
his nepbew he added a sum sufficient to enable the latter to build him- 
self a studio, and to take a position worthy of his prospects. From first 
to last Chantrey received of his wife’s money considerably more than 
£10,000; and of all artists that ever lived Chantrey knew best how to 
turn such gifts of fortune to good account. ; 

Francis Chantrey, like Byron, rose one morning and found bimself 
famous. In the year 1811 he had six busts in the Exhibition; and one 
of these was the head of Horne Tooke, which brought commissions, ac- 
cording to Chantrey’s own account, amounting to £12,000. It is 
very likely that with this enormous success, acquired through the 
instrumentality of the radical philologer, Chantrey’s own radicalism 
began to decline. The sculptor was a furious democrat in his early 
struggles, sneered at the reigning family, «nd roared for Sir Francis 
Burdett. As he invested his thousands in the Three per Cents. the 
respectability of existing institutions visibly increased. A more gen- 
tlemanly old Tory never lived than Chantrey at the age of 60. 


Diartes. D. Felt § Co. Half-a-dozen mementoes of the coming 
year are before us, sent from the abovenamed house, suitable either 
for desk or pocket, and got mp with considerable neatness and a careful 
eye to utility. 


Books Recetvep.—Fernley Manor, by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. Long. 
“No Such Word as Fail ;” a pretty little child's book. Appleton——Sixteen 
Months atthe Gold Diggiugs, by D.B. Woods. Harpers. Hanna’s Life of 
Dr. Chalmers. Vol. LI. Jéid.—— 


Lonpon Books ADVERTISED.—Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr 

From the German. In 2 vols, 8vo ——Lieut.-General Sir Charles Napier’s Ad- 
ministration of Scinde ; including tis Campaign in the Hills. By Lieut.-General 
Sir William Napier, K.C.B. With Maps and Illustrations. Lord George 
Bentinck; a Political Biography. ByB Disraeli,MP. 1 vol. 8vo.——Madame 
Pfeiffer’s Lady’s Voyage Round the World, A selected Translation, by Mrs. 
Percy Sinnett. Two Parts, 16mo, price 1s each. The Martyrs of Rassia. 
From the French of J. Micheiet, author of ‘ Priests, Women and Families,’ &¢ 


Pine Arts. 


Tue American Art Unton.—On Friday evening next, the 19th 
inst., the annual distribution of prizes will take place at Tripler Hall; 
and we call attention to the fact, because but afew days consequently 
remain, during which subscriptions can be received. Having, about 
two months since, treated the leading pictures of the collection at some 
length, we can now only repeat our conviction that there are far more 
valuable prizes to be raffled for, next week, than the Institution has 
offered to notice at any previous meeting. The crowded state of the 
rooms, daily and nightly, shows the interest that is felt. . 

Movine Picture oF THE CrysTAL Patacre.—This exhibition, at 
Stoppani Hall, in Broadway, is well worth the attention of the curious 
It is ably planned, nicely executed, and specially adapted for giving the 
finishing touch to one’s impressions, gathered from the engravings and 
publications on the subject, which have been so numerous during the 
last few months. Both the exterior and interior are represented. The 
description, recited by a gentleman in attendance, merits a word of 
praise. It is written in lively style, and with much good feeling and 
impartiality. It is a capital entertainment for children. 

















Wetcome, KossutH, To THE Lanp or Freepom! This i3 a large 
lithographic drawing by Mr. Crehen, representing the Hungarian 
Chieftain stepping out from a boat, under the auspices of a winged 
maiden, typical of either Liberty or Columbia—which, we are not ex- 
actly sure. We have so great a dislike to all allegorical compositions, 
that we perhaps underrate the merits of this one. By this engraving 
we perceive that Mr. T. Lacombe has commenced in this city, in con- 
nection with the abovenamed artist, the business of Lithography in all 
its branches. Having often noticed in the Courrier des Etats Unis 
his valuable critical and other communications, we take this method, 
unsolicited, of recommending him to public favour. The excellence of 
French lithography is universally acknowledged. 

Vai ie 


THE DESECRATION OF VENICE. 


There are certain towns and monuments of antiquity to which so 
much historical interest is attached that they would seem guarded by 
the common opinien of mankind from any unnecessary act of desecra- 
tion or violence. Take the case of Rome but the other day during the 
progress of the French siege. The cry of indignation which arose 
throughout Europe upon this event was not only directed against the 
unjustifiable nature of the assault ina political sense ; we exclaimed at 
the barbarism of « people who boasted so loudly of their refinement 
and civilisation, and yet who did not scruple to plant their artillery 
against buildings in which the most noble monuments of human art lay 
enshrined for the admiration of the world. It was unfitting that a 
French gunner should be able to destroy in one moment of tiwe those 
works which had required the utmost creative powers of a Raffaelle or 
a Correggio to produce, and which the reverence of mankind had pre- 
served intact through so many generations. The feeling was acknowl- 
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both by besiegers and besieged. On the one side, the utmost 
exertions were made to prove to the satisfaction of Europe that no effort 
had been spared to divert the assault from the more sacred portions of 
the Eternal City; on the other, that every attempt had been made to 
protect the treasures of art from the descent of shot and shell. So 
in with Venice. During the long siege to which this town was 
recently exposed, whatever diversity of opinion might exist as to the 
political nature of the dispute, all at least were agreed as to the enor- 
mity ot choosing the facade of St. Mark’s, or the ‘‘ Assumption” of 
Titian, as targets for ball practice. Happily but little mischief was 
done. The position of this beautiful city, insulated as it stands in the 
midst of her shallow lagunes, was the best safeguard of its monuments 
and palaces. The results of the ordinary experience of Europe in the 
late revolutionary times would hold good with tenfold force of a town 
so peculiarly situated as Venice. From what capital city of the Euro- 
pean continent were not the troops of the Executive Government driven 
cut at the first out-bursting of the revolutionary storm? In what 
single instance were fortresses and lines of defence of the slightest 
avail? King Louis Philippe tested the merits of such a policy to the 
utmost, and we all know the history cf the Parisian fortresses in Feb- 
ruary, 1848. The experiment might have been taken as decided. The 
Austrians, however, are about to renew it at Venice in the teeth of ex- 
perience, of policy, and of that spirit of veneration for the monuments 
of antiquity which is supposed to characterise every civilised nation. 
We take it that the leading features of Venetian scenery are familiar 
to every educated Englishman. In these days of rapid travelling most 
of us have found time to steal a few weeks from our ordinary avoca- 
tions and to employ them in a pilgrimage to a city 80 pare with 
historical and poetical recollections. "OF the paintings of Canaletti 
more have been preserved in England than in any other country of 
Eu These have brought the principal points of Venice in the most 
complete manner before the imagination of the English spectator. He 
can scarcely conceive that some portion of his life has no* been spent 
among objects to the representation of which his eye has been so long 
accustomed. On a first visit to Venice, as your gondola glides quietly 
down the Great Canal, you can name the objects as you pass. There 
is the Rialto as it stood when Antonio rated Shylock. upon it for his 
usance and pitiless thrift, there the Foscari Palace, the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, the pillars of the Piazzetta, the Ducal Palace, and 
the Basilica of Saint Mark. Although the English traveller may never 
have seen them before he recognises them all by Canaletti’s aid, as he 
knows the chief features of Piccadilly or of the Parisian Boulevards. 
We assume this as a fact, and without wasting time in topographical 
description may venture to inform our readers of the spot chosen by 
the Austrian engineers for the erection of a monster battery to keep 
the town in subjection. The situation chosen for this effort of engineer- 
ing skill is in front of the island on which stands the church of San 
Georgio Maggiore, so that the guns may be brought to bear at once 
upon the Piazetta, the Ducal Palace, the Dogana, and command the 
entrance of the Great Canal. At the first discharge the Austrian 
garrison would have the satisfaction of reducing the chief monuments 
of the town to ashes. 

Can nothing be done to avert this threatened act of Vandalism? In 
ordinary cases, to be sure, other nations have not a right to interfere 
between any Government and the measures it may think fit to adopt 
for the coercion of its subjects. But Venice is in some respects com- 
mon European property. Were it battered to pieces by Austrian shot 
and shell, one of the most beautiful links which unite the present with 
the past history of civilised man would be destroyed for ever. Let 
Austria erect fortresses elsewhere as she will; we may speak of such 
& measure as injudicious, impolitic, as one likely to lead to much use- 
less bloodshed and much human suffering without a result; we may 
venture to point out that within our recent experience of revolutionary 
warfare the fortifications erected by a Government have always been 
turned against it by its insurgent subjects. Surely the recent exam- 
ple of Vienna, and the recollection of the siege conducted under the 
auspices of Prince Windischgratz, can scarcely have been thrown away. 
We lay it down as a dogma to which the history of the last four years 
will not furnish any single exception, that it costs a Government as 
much money to retake its own fortifications as they originally cost in 
erection. General considerations of sound policy such as these would 
spy to ordinary cases, but it is really too bad that the palaces and 
buildings which have been dear to the imagination of Europeans for 
80 many centuries should be sacrificed from mere stupidity, and with- 
out any corresponding benefit in a military point of view. There is 
no point in Venice on which an Austrian bullet would impinge with- 
out causing irretrievable mischief. We do not speak only of its im 
mortal works of art, but of the caskets in which these treasures are 
contained. In Venice all is sacred—‘* Si monwmentum queris, circum- 
apice."’— Times, 21st ult. 





A NEW RACE. 


It is often difficult to believe that the nations of the earth are of one 
blood, but never did faith in this doctrine seem so untenable to us as 
yesterday, during the first few minutes of a visit to two children, who 
are said to be of a race recently discovered in the interior of Central 
America, and who are now in the charge of a gentleman in this city. 
It will be exceed agly difficult for us to give our readers by written 
words an idea of the appearance of these strange beings; it would be 
impossible to express the emotions which their presence awakened. 
They are small—even below dwarfishness, but their size is their least 
impressive characteristic. Both are less than three feet in height, and 
they are pigmied by the approach of a well grown child of four years; 
but they present no appearance of imperfect development from either 
disease or infamy. None of these unmistakeable evidences of dwarfish- 
ness awaken the pity or disgust of the beholder, and yet in spite of 
their human form, thé question immediately arises, ‘‘ what are they ?” 

A close examination shows that they have attained almost their full 
physical development ; tkeir teeth, their muscles, their skin and their 
articulations indicate an age beyond that of mere childhood. They 
have not the squat figures or the rounded forms, either of which we 
are accustomed to see in the dwarf, but on the contrary their figures 
are slight and tall in their proportions, lithe and supple in their move- 
ments. The head is not large when compared with the body, which is 
always the case in childhood and in monstrous formations, but small, 
compact, and sustained by a large, well-formed and fally developed 
neck. The character of both head and face are decidedly Asiatic. The 
forehead retreats nearly in a straight line with the nose, but yet the 
skull has not the Caraib formation, but indicates a brain quite largely 
developed in those portions known to phrenologists as the seats of the 
perceptive organs and those of veneration. The organ of philoprogeni- 
tiveness seems almost wanting, the head being perfectly flat behind and 
between the ears. This cranial formation strikingly resembles that 
seen in the statues and bas reliefs discovered in Assyria and in Central 
America. The resemblance of the face to the ancient type of Western 
Asia is still more striking. The wide, heavy-lipped mouth, the large 

uiline nose, with that peculiar curvature of the point of the cartilage 
which is so marked a characteristic of the Hebrew physiognomy, and 
the pointed chin, are all to be found in the statues and mural drawings 
which bave been exhumed from the dust of centuries, in the trackless 
deserts of the old world, and the impenetrable forests of the new. 

The reflection of a few moments entirely sets aside the surmise that 
these creatures are the product of a freak of natare. They are evid- 
ently specimens of a race never yet seen by modern eyes, and of which 
we have no record save in the sacred writings, and in its own hiero- 
glyphic records. 

Tat they are of a degraded race is obvious, though not unpleasant. 
ly so, for their faces are bright and cheerful, if not intelligent. They 
have no language of their own, because, as it is said, of their early re- 
moval from their native place. But had they possessed the mentalorga. 
ization of the higher races, or the undegraded organization ofany race, 
they would have retained, at twelve, a language which they hai used 
until nine years of age ; and their few and almost futile attempts to speak 
now, show that the difficulty is not so much tospeak English as to speak 
atall. It seems to be with great difficulty thatthey produce any arti- 
culate sounds, and every one of the few syllables they attempt to utter 
is the result of great muscular exertion. Yet they do not appear ia 
the least. idiotic, and are far removed from stolidity. In disposition 

they are lively and docile; the girl, however, showing the peculiar 
wilfulness and variability which are regarded as characteristic of her 
sex. Both are remarkably inquisitive and restless, and piss their time 
im rubuing incessantly over the room, prying into everything they see. 

Their movements betray a peculiarity which again assigns to their 
race @M Origin identical with that of the builders of the stupendous 
ruins of Central America. They walk with an uncertain as Well as 
rapid gait, ani with their feet very wide apart. This seems at first to 
be the result ofa conscious want of stability, and an instinctive en- 
enlargement of the base, within which the ceutre of gravity must be 
kept: but an opportauity to observe them whea rising, shows that 


there is another reason for this peculiar use of the lower limbs. They 
sit, not after the usual manner, by simply bending the knees until the 
hams tuch the floor, but by increasing their ordinary separation of the 
lower limbs, and partly bending the knees at the same time, until they 
rest upon the inside of the thighs and legs. The whole of this extra- 
ordinary wovement is of course made in less time than it will take to 
read our description of it. The children once fairly on the ground sit 
with their legs stretched out straight before them as they have been 
taught todo; but when they rise even from this position, the extra- 
ordinaay process of sitting down is reversed. The knees are quickly 


however, is never perfectly extended, the knee being perceptibly bent 
even when they stand still. Now it is remarkable that some of the 
figures sculptured upon those gigantic ruins in Central America, which 
are overgrown with forest trees which count their age by centuries, 
and whose roots pierce the mould of other forests as old as they, sit in 
the very strange position which these children soinstinctively assume. 

Though evidently of a degraded race, they seem not to be one which 
was originally among the lowest in the scale of humanity. Their hair, 
fine, thick, and glossy, their skin also fine, compact and smooth, the 
remarkable smallness of their hands and feet, the absence of the long 
ape-like arm, and of the deep division between the thumb and metacar- 
pal portion of the hand, [that between the wrist and fingers]—all are 
indicative of a root much above that of the Negro, the Malay, or the 
Indian race. The story told with regard to them seems to be, in its 
essential points, the only pr ge or even probable mode of account- 
ing for their existence and their presence here. It is said that they 
are froma city called Jzimaya, situated in the remote interior of Central 
America, high among the mountains never penetrated till within the 
last two years by any civilized man who returned to tell the story of 
his discoveries. Mr. Stephens alludes to the existence of this city in 
his work on Central Ameriea and expresses an almost irrepressible desire 
to visit it. He did not make the attempt however owing to its natural 
inaccessibility, and its remoteness from the line of travel which he had 
marked out for himself. It appears, however, that two Americans, 
excited thereto by his allusion to the place, determined to visit it, and 
in company with a Spanish gentleman succeeded in accomplishing their 
design, in spite of the attempts of the natives, whose custom it was to 
put to death every person who approached their city. The passage of 
the guard, which is said to protect the outskirts of the territory, was 
achieved by the terror of the rifle; the inhabitants being ignorant of 
the use, and even the existence of fire-arms. The exploring party 
resided in the city for some time, and —— from it only by the ad- 
roitest management ; it being the law of the place, that no citizen or 
stranger should be allowed to leave it. One of the Americans having 
trusted their plan of escape to a native woman, of whom he was enam- 
ored, was betrayed by her, and solemnly sacrificed to the Sun. These 
children are said to be of an inferior race of priesthood who, as the 
inhabitants of the city informed the travellers, came over witk their 
ancestors from Assyria. Their small stature is supposed to have re- 
sulted from centuries of intermarriage, the race having been kept re- 
ligiously distinct and highly honored although its office was only that 
of mimes and bachanals at the sacred feasts. They were orphans in 
the care of one of the higher priesthood who was persuaded to leave 
the place with the party and who could not consent to abandon his 
charge. Such is the extraordinary tale told of the wonderful human 
pair who are now amongst us. Marvellous as it is, and the pamphlct 
which contains it is one of the most thrilling and impressive narratives 
we have ever read; it is not more so than the children, living stubborn 
facts, justify, and in truth require. The question raised is one of the 
profoundest mystery and gravest importanee. Who shall solve it? 
Thes children are of course to be publicly exhibited, and we hear 
that in a very few days they may be seen at the Society Library Rooms. 
All who are interested in the study of ethnology or American antiqui- 
ties, or who are fond of seeing wonders, in short, every body will thank 
us for calling their attention to these strange beings.—.V. Y. Courter 
and Enquirer. 


——__+~2>-——— 


DRAWING OF THE LOTTERY OF THE GOLDEN INGOTS. 


The most absorbing, if not the most important, affair of this day in 
Paris is the drawing of the great lottery of the Lingots d’Or. The in- 
teresting operation took place in the circus of the Champs Elysées. 
That favourite place of resort, usually so deserted at mid-day, was 
thronged from an early hour this morning by crowds, all anxious to 
be present on the spot where so many hopes were centred. At half-past 
8 o'clock the doors of the vast and brilliant amphitheatre were thrown 
open to the impatient multitude, and those who were so happy as to 
enter first had, it is said, paid for their good luck by a night of wateh- 
ing close to the building, alike indifferent to the cold and wet provided 
they found unoccupied the best of the 3,000 seats which the amphi- 
theatre contains. Stalls had been reserved, by the care of the direct- 
ors of the establishment, for the newspaper reporters, who had organ- 
ized a service of couriers between the circus and the offices of their 
respective journals, in the same manner as is practised at the Assembly, 
whence bulletins are despatched every quarter of an hour. 
It is but just to say that admirable measures for the maintenance of 
order and tranquillity had t.een taken by the authorities civil and mili- 
tary. A balustrade of stout timber was constructed all round the 
circus, but at a distance from it ofaboui 50 feet; and the space between 
that barrier and the railings of the Circus itself was occupied in mili- 
tary fashion by two battalions of gendarmerie mobile and the garde 
Répubdlicaine on foot On the external part of this enclosure were 
stationed pickets of the mounted Municipal Guard, and amongst the 
vast multitude each moment filling the alleys of the Champs Elysees 
detachments of sergens de ville took care that, under the pretext of the 
lingots d’or, the light-fingered gentry should have as little occasion as 
possible.to exercise their vocation at the expense of those who with 
mouths as open as their pockets, watched with intense interest the suc- 
cessive proclamation of the winning tickets. 
Few spectacles could be more curious than that assemblage. Every 
form and figure was there seen. All classes of Parisians elbowed each 
other—from the gentleman distinguished for his exquisite manners, 
and the irreproachable elegance of his dress, down to the most squalid 
rag gatherer carrying in his hand, in place of club or can, the long- 
handled crochet, the instrument of his noctural labours. On every side 
you heard the expression of illusions, of desires, and of hopes ; and not 
a man in the crowd but fancied himself already the happy possessor of 
the great prize of 400,000f. The murmur of conversation, now loud, 
now hushed—the cries of the little ambulaat traders, offering, at the 
utmost pitch of their shrill voices, eau-de-vie, hot and spiced wine, 
cigars (of course just fresh from the Havannah), beer, small loaves.of 
bread of tempting whiteness, Nanterre cakes, and almost every ticket 
in the Grand lottery of the Lingots d’Or—sure of winning, but at 
the moderate price of 1f50c.—all presented a spectacle of animation 
and interest difficult to give a just idea of. But so completely was the 
appetite for eating and drinking absorbed in the one great interest, 
that the latter article was ‘he most in request—and this, notwithstand- 
ingthe premium, which every moment increased. 
At 10 o’clock precisely the authorities, in presence of whom the 
drawing was to take place, took their places on the platform in the cen- 
tre of the Cirque. The bureau of control was gomposed of MM. Monier- 
Jupy, Mayor of the 6th arrondissement : Beranger, Doyen of the Juges 
de Paix of Paris; Crouzas-Creteii, one of the members of the Council 
of Administration of the Bank of France; Oudine, Auditor of the Ac- 
counts of the Lottery; Clement Reyre, Commissioner general of the 
Government; and Blavier, Secretary General of the Perfecture of Police 
The machine invented for the drawing of the balls was then produced ; 
and the seven young children who were to draw took their places, each 
behind a machine. The wheels attached were then put in rapid and 
simultaneous movement by means of « handle, in order to mix the bails 
well together. After this operation had continued some minutes the 
wheels were stopped, also at the same time, and by means of a spring 
an aperture was affected in each, admitting the hands of the children, 
who each took out a ball, and raised it as high as they could above 
their heads. Rach of the six wheels contained balls marked from 0 to 
9: and the seventh, on the left, contained seven balls marked from 0 to 
6. The first ball indicated the millions, the second the hundred thou- 
sands, the third the ten thousands, the fourth the thousands, the fifth 
the hundreds, the sixth the tens, aud the seventh the simple units,—so 
that the seven balls drawa and placed simultaneously in their order*of 
drawing, presented a sum forming the number to which the lots corres- 
onded. 
: The first drawn was the number winning the grand prize of 400,000F. ; 
that number was 2,558,115. The person who won the prize was by 
some, said to be ove of the enginemen of the Northern Railroad; by 
ethers, General Delarue was stated to be the happy man. The mo- 
ment the winning number was ascertained within, it was affixed on a 
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enthusiastic manner, the youth who first of all thou 
the good luck would give his parent. 
ceived in triumph by the crowd outside. 

No. 8 (a prize of 25,000f.) was won by a sergeant of the Republican 
Guard, who was at the very moment doing duty outside the Circus 
The soldier smiled when he heard of his good luck, but did not appear 
for a moment to be diverted from his duty; he remained on horseback 
as before.—The drawing terminated at 3 o’clock for the two hundred 
tickets of 1,000f., and notwithstanding the sombre and cold appearance 
of the day, the crowd continued to increase in the direction of the 
Champs Elysees. The Garde Republicaine returned to their quarters 
at half-past 3 o’cleck, but the crowd continued to linger on the spot.— 
Paris letter, 16th ult. 








Sir,—In The Times of yesterday you inserted an article copied from 
an evening paper, giving a very lively account of a “strange dialogue” 
which had taken place between myself and Mr. Thackeray, when that 
gentleman called to request the usual permission to deliver some lectures 
in Oxford, with the writer’s remarks upon it. 

I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to state, through the 
medium of your paper, that no such dialogue as that clescribed took 
place. The greater part is altogether the invention of the writer or of 
his iaformant, fer no questions were asked respecting Mr. Thackeray’s 
literary productions, and no mention whatever was made of them ; and 
what really passed on that occasion is very unfairly represented. Itis 
quite unnecessary for me to notice any of the comments made by this 
writer. Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK CHARLES PLUMPTR:. 

University College, Oxford, Nov. 19. 


MR. THACKERAY AND THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF OXFORD pe 
Lest the following smart sketch of a mainly imaginary dialogue should but 
find its way into print here, without the protest which it drew forth, we im) 
publish the two together. Oxford certainly does lag a little behind the } 
‘ A ‘s mil 
age ; but misrepresentation should be scouted, clever as it may be :— la 
P 
Mopern Lirerature aT Oxronp.—The outer world knows the wh 
existence of a Mr. Thackeray, whose name is a “ household word” jin sul 
England and Americe, India and Australia, only second to that of g thi 
Mr. Dickens, who is a graduate of no college, not even that of barber sid 
surgeons, while the subject of our narrative duly matriculated at Trinit ris 
after being a Carthusian. The lectures lately delivered at Willis’s de 
Rooms are not quite effaced from the memory of the intelligence, rank, sti 
and fashion of this metropolis, while their purport flew on the wings of ab 
journalism to the extremities of the Augic-fonke universe. Previous to su 
delighting the capital of Scotland and other great communities of the ra 
empire and the United States with a repetition of these masterly reci- n¢ 
tals of blended wisdom, wit, genius, and kindly humanity, the lecturer tr: 
bethought himself of addressing them to the rising youth of our two of 
great nurseries of the national mind ; and it was necessary, before ap- th 
pearing at Oxford, to obtain the license of the authorities—a very we 
laudable arrangement, of course. Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- th 
com is the Chancellor in charge of the learned garrison on the banks of da 
Isis, and if applied to would doubtless have understood at once the man mi 
and his business. The Duke lives in the broad atmosphere of the every- le 
day world, and a copy of the Snob Papers is on asnug shelf at Walmer sh 
Castle. But his deputy at Oxford is the Vice-Chancellor and D.D., the ga 
Rev. Frederick Charles Plumptre, on whom the modest applicant rit 
waited with submissive bow, presenting his card. ‘*Pray what can I ge 
do to serve you, Sir,” inquired the bland functionary. ‘‘ My name is th 
Thackeray.” ‘‘SolIsee by this card.” ‘I seek permission to lecture 
within the precincts.’ ‘‘Ah! you are a lecturer; what subjects do ed 
you undertake—religious or political?” ‘ Neither; I am a literary C0 
man.” ‘Have you written anything?’ ‘ Yes, 1 am the author of pr 
Vanity Fair.” ‘I presume a Dissenter—has that any connection with Il 
Join Bunyan’s book?’ ‘“ Not exactly; I have also written Penden- 
nis.” ** Never heard of these works, but no doubt they are proper H 
books.” ‘I have also contributedto Punch.” ‘* Punch! I have heard | 
of that; is it not a ribald publication?” The upshot of this strange m 
dialogue between the great popular master of the I owe and the Master in 
of University Coll., Oxon., was the requirement of a ‘‘ reference as to di 
character” from this general favourite of the reading public, who in FE 
deep consciousness of his comparative insignificance in the presence vf a 
so awfula Don, humbly gave the name of his particular friend the li 
Bishop of the diocese, Samuel Wilberforce, which was held to be satis- a 
factory. Wemean no disrespect for the college dignitary here intro- 
duced ; he is doubtless a worthy, good, and kind old gentleman, prob- ' 
ably not without his share of such acquirements as the place affords ¥ 
and custom sanctions. He, perhaps, is not deficient in mental culture, or 
such as it is, usually attainable from Alma Mater. We have no pre- 1 
tension to apply in his case the satiric line of the Frenchman about an t 
academic president elsewhere, who with solemn gravity, according to in 
the law of ponderous substances—‘‘ Tomba de chite, en chite au trone n 
academique.” He has possibly won his present position by the assidu- a 
ous application of his faculties in the prescribed routine. But we do 1 
marvel and confess our amazement at the state of things which ignores : 
so ludicrously the current literature of the country, the living orna- ‘ 
ments of our language, and the most original and powerful thinkers of f 
our generation.— London Evening paper. ; 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
( 
( 





TO MR. SAMUEL GURNEY. 


Some newspaper correspondence has lately taken place between the 
parties whase names are above and below. This letter is the most 
pointed of the batch. 


Respectable Friend,—I: the reporter of thy discourse has put words 
into thy mouth which were not uttered, he is to be blamed ; and so far 
thou art exonerated from the charge of injustice; but thou ’>s* again, 
without solid foundation, vilify military men, saying, ** Taey are far 
too liable to look to the sword for the settlement of international dis- 
putes.” —I say unto thee in reply, that since the days of Mariborough 
military men have never had recourse at all to the sword for the set- 
tlement of international disputes, and it is not becoming to charge them 
with it as an offence. 

Mark, Friend, political and commercial men they are who have al- 
wayy had recourse to the sword. ‘he soldier makes war, but he does 
not declare it. The political men declare war, and generally for com- 
mercial interests; but when the nation is thus embroiled with its neigh- 
bours the soldier saves it from danger. He draws the sword at tho 
command of his country, but he has nothing to do with the sin, if it be 
one, of having “‘ recourse to the sword for the settling of international 
disputes.” He fights sternly to save the nation from the consequences 
of its own act, namely—declaring war; but he loves not war. Why 
should he? What does he gain by it? Death, wounds, pain, disease, 
premature old age and poverty, and insult when his services are no 
longer in request. Is that justice, Friend? Is it creditable? 

‘thou hast said, ‘* Military men are far too liable to look to the 
sword,” meaning, of course, more liable than politicians and commer- 
cial men. Was George Grenville, whose stamp act produced the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, a military man ?—Was Mr. Pitt, who made 
the long wars with France, a military man ?—Was the Hon. Company 
of Traders, which, from a factory on the Hooghly, extended its bounds 
by wars to a mighty empire, composed of military or commercial men ‘ 
—Was Warren Hastings 9 military Governor? Was Lord Wellesley 
one? Was it a military Governor who declared war against China to 
enable iron-headed old rats to smuggle opium, in defiance of the laws 
of that great state and of morality ’—Were they military Governors 
who commenced the Affghan war, the Punjab war ?—Were those mili- 
tary or commercial men, who established and carried on the slave trade 
with all its African wars ?—that trade which has recently been declar- 
ed by Lord Palmerston to be unapproachable in atrocity, though all 
the other crimes of all nations, in all times, were heaped together for 
the comparison. art 

And think not, Friend, though I have confined my justification of 
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military Governors to Sir George Napier, that he only can claim ex- 
emption from thy censures. Inquire and thou wilt find it is not so.— 
Cease, therefore, if thou wculdst be counted amongst the just, to vilify 
soldiers. And, Friend, thou hast not yet answered my question, What 
manner of men be they who supply the Caffres with arms and ammu- 
nition ? 


Nov. 21. W. Napier, Lieut.-Gen. 


pvegtaiens 

Proposep SUBMARINE RAILWAY BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
—The communication between England and France, which is daily be- 
coming @ more and more important object, has just received a most 
valuable acquisition in the laying of the Submarine Electric Telegraph. 
Thus far the transmission of intelligence from one country to the other 
is instantaneous and complete To consummate the international union, 
however, means of conveyance between the opposite shores, so as to 
avoid the perils and uncertainties of passage by sea, remain to be pro- 
vided ; for, with all our scientific appliances, we have yet occasionally 
to read in our morning journals such a paragraph »s—*‘ At the time of 
our going to press the French mail had not arrived at Dover.” 

The communication has long been a favourite scheme with projectors. 
Bridges have been proposed by some ; by others it has been proposed 
to tunnel the earth beneath the sea, which the works now executed for 
mining purposes seemed to render possible; but th: difficulties would 
be insurmountable, and the cost enormous. Another projector, M. 
Hector Horeau (27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square,) has, how- 
ever, just appeared in the field, with what he allows to be a bold plan, 
but which appears to him to hold out the requisite guarantee for so 
important an undertaking. 

M. Horeau’s project consists in crossing the English Channel, 21! 
miles in extent, by means of a tube, or tubular tunnel, made of stron 
plate iron, or cast iron, lined and prepared for that purpose; an 
which, placed at the bottom of the sea, should, besides the path for the 
surveyors, contain the two lines for the trains hich would rua within 
this tube.—The slope given to the submarine railway, M. Horeau con- 
siders, would admit of a motion sufficiently powerful to enable the car- 
riages to cross the Channel without a steam-engine The greatest 
depth of the sea in the middle of the Channel will admit of the con- 
struction of inclined planes, by means of which the train would be en- 
abled to reach a point where a stationary engine or atmospheric pres 
sure might be employed in propelling the train to the level of the land 
railways of France and England.—These tunnels beneath the sea would 
not prevent navigation: two light-houses might be erected at the en- 
trance of the tubes; also several smaller ones between the lighthouses 
of France and England. These beacons, which may bear the names of 
the different nations of the earth, should be lighted up at night, and 
would indicate outwardly the position of the submarine railway, so 
that mariners should not cast anchor near it, as the tube might be 
damaged.—The day and night lights of the lighthouses should be trans- 
mitted through the tube (covered internally with coating of enamel or 
lead) by means of reflecting metal plates. The upper part of the tube 
should have some strong gla-s windows placed at equal distances, and 
gas, which would complete the lighting between the beacons; the car. 
riages might also be open, or have glazed roofs, to enable the passen- 
gers to profit by the various lights. According to an estimate made, 
the cost might amount to about £87.400,000. 

The submarine telegraph lately completed so successfully has inspir- 
ed M. Horeau wiih confidence in his new railway; and he invites the 
co-operation of men of science, by instituting experiments to test the 
practicability of what must be considered as ingenious as it is novel.— 
Ili. News. 

The absurdity of the above proposal is transparent enough, and M, 
Horeau must have forgotten that twenty unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to secure a beacon, mid-way, in the Straits of Dover. The sweep- 
ing currents and terrific gales of wind prevalent in this Channel would 
demolish any tubular rail-road, almost as fast as it could be sunk.— 
From being scared by engineering difficulties, as it used to be, the pub- 
lic mind is now rushing to the other extreme, inclining to hail them 
as advantages. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE SuRpPLUs ?—The question as to 
what can and should be done with the surplus of the E x hibition is no 
yetsettled. Difficult as it was to raise the preliminary fund, it threat- 
ens to prove much more difficult to dispose satisfactorily of the residue. 
The Royal Commissioners are not the first body of men who have felt 
the heavy responsibilities of sudden wealth ; and, as is often the case 
in such matters, their embarrassments are greatly increased by the 
multitude of counsellors in whom there is no wisdom. Speculators of 
all kinds would appear to have been racking their brains during the 
last few months to inveat eccentric uses for their golden harvest. Be 
sides the many projects brought under notice of the Royal Commis- 
sioners through the press, we believe there is a large room entirely 
filled with the claims, proposals and pretences formally laid before them 
in writing. A selection from.these proposals would form an amusing 
commentary on national tastes and individual vagaries. The authorities 
in one obscure little town think that the surplus could not be so well 
employed as in the enlightenment of éheir town with gas. One indi- 
vidual considers the London Sewerage as the best claimant on the 
Commissioners’ bounty,—another urges the embankment of the Thames. 
A new Endowment of grammar schools has more than one strenuous 
advocate. Emigration, National pawn-shops on the plan of Continental 
Monts de Piéié, Parks for the People, Discount Banks, Loan Societies, 
and Exploring Expeditions are among the schemes which, though re- 
mote from all the objects of the late gathering of nations, are not ridi- 
culous. One projector has conceived the splendid idea of spending the 
money in guilding the dome of St. Paul’s! A gigantic statue of Prince 
Albert is proposed. A national Soup-kitchen is proposed. A perma- 
nent Teetotal Congress is proposed. There is scarcely a hospital, a 
ragged school, a dispensary, 1 refuge for the destitute, in the country, 
which has not put in its title. Irish fisheries, Highland poverty, and 
Welsh quarries, all fancy they have claims on such a fund not to be 
denied. Indeed, the amount and variety of crude and impossible sug- 
gestions are prescribed only by the natural limitaticns of human va- 
gary and inconsistency. 








Lorv Recrorsuip oF Guascow Universiry.— This appointment 
which is frequently the subject of great stir and excitement, passed 
over quietly, on the 15th ult., by the re-election of Mr. Sheriff Alison, 
the historian, to fill the office for another year. A section of the Liber- 
al students made an effort to get up a party for Lord Palmerston, but 
the more prudent members of the University gave it the guietus, both 
from the turmoil which a coniest would proveke and from the conside- 
ration that his Lordship was not at this time likely to be at all desirous 
of the honour, which, if offered, would infer the trouble of a journey to 
Glasgow and the delivery of an installation speech, 

A Lirerary Macparen.—Daily, about noon, the loungers under 
the “Linden” at Berlin are startled by the extraordinary appearance 
ofatall, lanky woman, whose thin limbs are wrapped up ina long 
black robe or coarse cloth. An old crumpled bonnet covers her head, 
which continually moving turns restlessly in alldirections. Her hollow 
cheeks are flushed with a morbid coppery glow; one of her eyes is im- 
movable, for it is of glass, but her other eye shines with a feverish 
brilliancy, and a strange and almost awful smile hovers constantly 
about her thin lips. This woman moves with an unsteady quick step, 
and whenever her black mantilla is flung back by the violence of her 
movements asmall rope of hair with a crucifix at the end is plainly 
seer to hind her waist. This black ungainly woman is the quondan 
*uthoress, Countess Ida Hahu-Hahn, who has turned a Catholic, and 
is new preparing for a pilgrimage to Rome to crave the Pope’s absolu- 
tion for her literary tresspasses.— Weser Zeitung. 


— 

Tuose DreapFut Beuis.—Some months ago, Mr. Soltau of Clapham 
gained a verdict against Father De Held, Superior of the Roman Ca- 
tholic establishment there, for the injurious noise of the bells of the 
chapel of the Immaculate Lady of Victories. The bells have been silent 
ever since, till last Sunday week; but on that day they broke out in 
peals as loud and perpetual as ever, to the renewed worry and i pjury 
of the plaintiff. Yesterday, therefore, Vice Chancellor Kindorsley gave 
leave to Mr. Soltau to serve a notice of a motion on Tuesday for an in- 
junction to restrain the ringers and the bells.—London paper, 22d ult. 

THe Ow.s AnD Rars.—The Secretary of the Jockey Clubin Paris 
has officially contradicted the strange story of a pretended comhat 
between two owls and twelve rats, alleged to have taken place im the 


salons of the Rue Lepelletier Club, in presence of an English Lord and | bian Nights delighted to revel in. Those who have not visited India 
— members of the Jockey Club. The entire narrative was what the | can scarcely conceive the beauty of those gracefal bamboo arches fes- 

rench call a ** canard,” or ridiculous invention.—London paper. So | tooned with delicate young leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, and hung with 
golden fruits and brilliant flowers. Lord Stanley’s was the speech of 


much the better ; but the tale was cleverly told.—Ed. .4/b. 


—— 


Law Inreniicence, Westminister Hatt.—New Triars.—There 
being nothing immedistely before the Court, the Chief Justice said 
their Lordships were ready to proceed with the New Trials; anda 
new trial was immediately made of the warming apparatus, that had 
been sent in for the use of the Court, and had not been satisfactory.— 
It having heen intimated that their Lordships were now ready to go 
on with wuucever was in the paper, the Times was handed up to them 
—In the course of the day, 2 rule was applied for by a Carpenter, who 
had left it behind when measuring one of the windows of the Court, on 
the day preceding. : : 

Chief Justice. Yon may take your rule. The rest of their Lordships 
concurred. Rule Granted. : 

Sirvincs 1n Error —Their Lordehips having been given to under- 
stand that Counsel would be ready to move during the afternoon, re- 
mained in Court all day; but no learned gentleman having appeared, 
the learned Chief intimated that it must be considered as the first of 
their Sittingsin Errer. Af some delay, the following conversation en- 
sued between the Bench and an eminent Queen’s Counsel : 

The Bench (to the Q. C.) “1 fancied you intimated, just now, that 
you were about to move.” 

Q. C. * No, my Lords, I did not intend to move. It was only m) 
foot slipped.” 

Their Lordships then adjourned.— Punch’s Reporter. 





Evucation 1w AusTrauia.—The following advertisement from a 
Loudon paper shows much liberality, and a laudable desire for the ben- 
efit of the rising generation, notwithstanding the gold mania. 


| NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY—New Sourn Waxes.—The Senate o 

the University of Sydney proposes to appoint three Professors in 
University College, Sydney :—A Classical Professor, who will be ex 
officio Principal of the College, and will receive a salary of £600 2 year, 
and half the fees of his Class; a Professor of Mathematics, who will 
receive £500 a year, and nalf the fees of his Class; and a Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry, with £300 a year, and three- 
fourths of the fees of his Class,—and this Class may be attended by per- 
sons not Students of the College. The Salaries will commence from the 
day of landing in the Colony ; and asum of £500 is appropriated to- 
wards defraying the expense of the passage of the three Professors from 
England.—The selection of the Professors is confided to Sir J. I’. W. 
Herschel, Bart. ; G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal; Prof. Malden, 
of University College, London; and Henry Denison, Esq.—Candidates 
are to send their letters of application and testimonials addressed to 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., 82, Harley-street, London, on or before 
December 6, 1851, writing on the outside of their packets ‘‘ University 
College, Sydney.” 
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the evening ; the next best, and scarcely inferior to it in point of ex- 
yr was that of the Reverend @. Mutukistna, an educated native 
of Jaffna.’’ 





MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Wandesforde has returned to the City, and may be found at the above address. 


NEXT OF KIN. 


JOHN DEVINNY, DECEASED.—If the Relations or Next of Kin of the late John 
Devicny, « British subject, lately deceased at Vera Cruz, who was for some time a re- 
sident in the United States of America, and a follower ofthe American army during the 
Mexican cam,aivn, will apply. either personally, or by letter, addressed to George Maule, 
¥eq., Solicitor fur the Affeirs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, at the Treasury Chambers, W hite- 
hall, London, they may HEAR of SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE, a3. 


LOLA MONTEZ, 
YHIS DAY Published, the sparkliny brochure of “Lola Montez,” or a “ Reply” to the 
Marquis of Pap »a’s book, wi'h a portraitof Lola. Price 25 cents. For sale wholesale 
and retail by the Booksellers generally, and by G. W. STRONG, 
Saturday, December 6th, 1851. No. 98 Nassau-St. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 


T° AMERICAN CHESS AMAT®URS.—Having hed the honour to be nominated as 
one of a Committee for the purpose of carrying out the project entertained by a numbe; 
of influential geutlemen of all countries, of presenting a sul’: bie memoria to Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the eminent Chess-plaver, Huitor, and Author, in ecknowledgement of his well- 
known services in extending throughout the world a knowledge cf the novle game of 
Chess, and a taste for i's practice, it is my duty to state that I shall be happy, in accordance 
with instructions to that effect, to receive, acknowledge, and forward to the proper quarter, 
all such contributions as the Amateurs of the United States, or others, may desire to devote 

for the furtherance of said ubject. C. H. STANLEY, 
November 2uth, 1851. Albion Office, New-York. 


re TRINITY COLLEGE.—TORONTO. 


TRINITY COLLESE will be opened on the 15th day of January, 1852, on which 
a ame who shalt have duly p: their Examination for admission will be publicly 
reatriculated, 

‘Tie Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Chambers, 
‘ag Street Weat, fur the purpose of examining Candidates, oo every Tuesday and Thure- 
tay between the date of this n »tice and the day of opening, at Eleven o’clock, a. M. 

Candidates for admission must have entered on their sixteenth year. They must produce 
tastimusials of good conduct. 

They will be examined in Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; ia 
some Latio and Greek Classical au:hor with particular attention to grammatical accuracy ; 
Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations; aud in the first two Books uv 
Euclid, 

Allfurther information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- 
fessors, at the iime of Examina‘ion, 

It is intended that the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed £250 
currency for the Acatemical year. For Non-Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, with 


a trifling charge for servants, fue!, &c. 
THOMAS CHAMPION, Secretar, 
ith 











TRINITY COLLEGE OFFICE. 
Albary Chambers, Toronto, 27th Nov., 185). 


PLUM PUDDING AND MINCE PIBS. 
BOXES, Whole and Halves very fine Cooking Raisins at 60c and 31,00, Alse 
2500 Brandy $2.0. Old English Port, $1, 


very fine . Nut Browa Sherry, $1,75. 
Spurkling ( hampagne, 75c. GEO. SCRIVEN, 158 1-2 W> ter-st. 








GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classica 

A honours, now in Holy Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provided with Testi 

montals, is desirous of forming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in a School or Coliege 
Address B. C. ut the office of this Journal. 


HARPS. 


1 £. BROWNE & CO., Makers and {mporters of Grand, Sem! Grand, ana "iz Oviave 
J* Deuble Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. Es 

5. F. BROWNE would calithe attention ofadmirers of this bewutifulinstrument, to the 
rery elegant collection he haa for sale, comprising every variety !n styleand finieh. From 
n'slung experience in the firetesieblisn: ents in Europe, he ia abie to produceinstruments 
ot the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such bmprove- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad | 
lescriptions can be received per mail. Herpe repaired,strings, &c. Music fur the Parp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships Orders for any piece aB 
ne given and received. if not on. hend,by the next arrival. June 18—6m 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
[p*4rts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bang 
In THE UntreD KINGDOM ; 
Also PackaGes of Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


ANY or Eurere, b ‘ 
re 7 ad EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Exrress, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2.M. of the day of sailing of EVeRY STEAMER 
to Europe. Apl 12. lyr. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
BROADWAY. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 157. 


White, Biack. 
1. BioK B. «  P moves, 
2 PwoQRS | P moves, 
3. KttoQ3. K tks P. 
4. Ktto Q B disc. ch | K woves 
5. Kt checkmates. 





To AMaTEURS.—The Problem given last week was to be solved in jive, not in 
two moves, The error was suffered to remain unaltered in the printing office, 
notwithstanding that the proof was marked for correction. This, in justice to C, 
H. S.—Ed. Alb. iis. Set 

Tue SInGULAR ZooLoGicaL PrRoBLEM So.tvev.—The blanket or 
wrapper swallowed by the boa constrictor at the Zoologicai Gardens in 
the Regent’s-park as mentioned lately ia our columns was disgorged 
by the reptile in the night of Saturday the 8th inst., after having been 
five weeks and one day in the animal’s body. The watchman on going 
his rounds that night saw the animal labouring to get rid of the blanket, 
a part of which protruded from its mouth, and he assisted it in doing 
so by taking hold of and pulling the blanket gently, for which act of | 
kindness it was thought that the boa seemed grateful, inasmuch as it 
offered no opposition, and did not strife to injure him. On examination 
the blanket was found to be much shrunken in size, and it was dives~ 
ted of the greater portion of the loose wool or hairy filaments composing 
its surface ; it was much saturated with moisture, and in many parts 
covered by a slimy saliva. Originally the blanket measured about five 
feet by four, but, like all those used in the reptile house, it had been 
folded in half and sewn together. There seems to be nodoubt that the 
following circumstance led to the gorging of the blanket :—Every Fri- 
day afternoon live rabbits or pigeons are given to the boas, and these 
are devoured by them or suffered to remain in the cage, according as 
these reptiles are hungry or otherwise. On the night of the occur- 
rence in question two rabbits had been given to the boa, only one of 
which was eateu. It is conjectured that when the boa coiled its body 
sud seized the rabbit it must also have taken hold of a portion of the 
blanket, which it slavered over, as well as the body of the rabbit, and 
then swallowed the blanket as a continuity of the rabbit. The boa was 
= pessnnl to the Zoological Society ; it was brought to England by an 
officer, who gave it about four months ago; it is a very fine one, but 
had not been in a healthy state, and was just becoming lively and agile 
when the casualty took place; it has now an extremely attenuated 
appearance and drinks frequently, probably because of the great ab- 
sorption of the liquids ofits body by the blanket. No blame whatever 
can attach to any person for neglect or want of attention to the boa, 
because Mr. Hunt, the head keeper, who was in bed when the watch- 
man went to him, immediately dressed himself and hastened to the 
reptile house; but his apartments are on the opposite side and at a con- 
siderable distance from the tunnel, and when he reached the place the 
whole of the blanket had disappeared. To guard against a similar oc- 
currence it has been determined to take away the blanket at the time 
the reptiles of this class have their food left in the cage.—Ovdserver, 





Lorp STanvey IN THE East —The Ceylon journal the Colombo 
Observer, of the 15th October, says that ‘“ India is looking up as a re- 
sort of aristocratic tourists and statesmer in search of information.” 


THs INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers.} 
fe Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as r.adera to the 
“ooms, 
The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with ana: nual 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. eae cage 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three onthe 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. ort ii 


prok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Cavtain 
J.C. Luce.—Thise Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on Satur- 
Saturday, December the 20th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the tuot of Canal etreet, 

No berth secured unti) paid for, 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

@or freight or passage, havicg eanqualied accommodations for elegance or ~umtorn 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, » Wail street. 
The Steame: PACIFIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 10th of January. 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS BFPERVESCHNT SELTZER APERI5W! 


‘ AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonia) of ite 
merits: a single trial wili not fail to convince the moat incredulous of its efticacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“*T have carefully examined and in mary cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obiain @ cathartic at once miki and 
pleasant, which should combine also the properties which exiet in ‘Tarran’’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there ig an excess of acid in ihe stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat ihe 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner iz which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed! GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. B., 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. James Tarraut.” 

Prepared and sold wholesaie and reteli, by JAMS TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecs- 
ty, No, 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-si, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickies & 
he prvenal at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Stans. 

une’ 





AYR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


jo OR THE CURE OF COUG 43, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION 


This invaiuable remedy for ail diseases of the Tarow aul Lunys, bas attained a celebrity 
from tis remarkable cures, never eqallei by any meiicine before. Other preparations 
have show a themseives palliatives. and sometimes effected notable cures, but none has ever 
so fuily won the confidence of every community where it is kaowe. After years of trial in 
every climate, the resulta have indisoutaoly 8 iowa it Lo possess a mastery over this dan- 
gerous class of discases, which could uot fail to atrract the attention ot Physicians, patients, 
and the public at lirge 7 

See the state nents, not of obscure individuals and from far distaa? places but of men who 
are known and respected hroughout the couatry. 

The widely ceicbrate! surgeon, Dr Valeatine Mou. of Nev York City, says: “It gives 
me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of ‘ Ayer’s CHerry Pecrorat,’ which U con- 
sider peculiarly adapted to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr, Perkins, the veneralie President of the Vermont Medicai College, one of the eminent 
ly learned physicians of Uiis country, wrices, the Caerry PecTorac is extensively used in 


bv section, where it hes shown unmistakable evideace of its happy effects upoa pulmonary 
seuses, 

The Rev. John D. Cochraae, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Charch, writes to 
the Proprietor frown Montreal, that “he has been cured ofa severe asthmatic affec ion dy 
Cuerry Pecrorat.”  tiis letter at fall leagth, may be found in our Circular, to be had o 


the Agent, and is worth the atteation of astumatic patients. 
This letter is from the weil known Druygist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 
dealers in the State and this case is from bis own observation. 
. ; HILUsDiLe, Micu., Dec. 10, 1849 
Dear Sir; Immoedi:tely on receipt of your Cuerry Pecrorat, | carried a bottle to an ag- 





‘* Eari Grosvenor spent one vacation here. Lord Stanley and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley are likely to spend another, The heir of the house of Derby, | 
and supposed aspirant to the reversion of the Colonial Office, is still in | 
Ceylon, detained by the serious illness of his relative, Captain Hornby. | 
This delay has given Lord Stanley an opportunity of witnessing an 
Oriental entertaiament, in the shape of a dinner, given to his Excel- 
lency the Governor by the Tamil gentlemen of Colombo. The banquet 
was served in a temporary edifice erected amidst a grove of cocoa-nut 





trees; and the effect of a thousand lamps gleaming through the grace- 
| ful stems of the trees, and revealing their starlike leaves, conjured up 
| visions of scenes of fairy enchartment such as the authors of the Ara- 


quainiance of mine Who was thoughtto be near his eni with quick consumption, He was 
then unable co rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. His friends believed he at 
soon die, un'ess relief could he obtained for him, aod {induced them w give your @ nt 


medicine a trial. 1 immediately left town for three weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
rise on my return, to meet him in the street oamy way home from the cars, and find he 
rad en'irely re set, Four weeks trom the day he commeaced taking your medicine, 
he was al werk at his arduous trade of 2 blacksmith. 
There are o!her cases within my b peat ige, where = Cherry Pectoral hus been siagu- 
larly succe:sit!, bul vone so marked as this. Jery truly yours, 
: G. W. UNDERWOOD. 
Tue Parient.—Dr. J.C. Ayer, Lowell,—Dear Sir: Feeling under od) ms to you forthe 
restoration of my health, ] send youa report of my case, which you are at liberty to publish tor 
the benefi! of others. Last autumn | took a bad cold. accompauied by a sev cre cough, and 
made use» wary medicines without relief. I was oblized to give up business, frequently 
raised hlovd. and couid get no sleep at night. A friend gave mea bottle of your CHeray 
Pecrora, the use of which | immediatery commenced acco; to directions. I hue 
just purchased the fifth bottie, and am nearly recovered. Lyow sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, andall by the use of your vaiuable medicine, E. 5. STONE 
Principa! Mt. Hope Seminary. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemis!, Lowell, Mass.® 
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English Iilustrated Works, Suitable for Presentation. 
G. Pp. PUTNAM, 
Wane, FBovonTs. Magnificently illuminated by Qwen Jones. Royal 8vo., calf 
e 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, from the works of our Lord and His apostles. 12mo. Il- 
laminated, $3 


THE ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. By H. Noel Humph- 
reys. 12mo, $5. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE. A new and beautiful volume» 
richly and curiously bound. $6,0, 

THE LANDSCAPE PAINTE¥S OF ENGLAND. With 20 Engravings, with notices 
by Thackeray. Folio, cloth, $9. The same beautifully coloured. morocco extra, $16. 

THE VERNON GALLERY. Superbly bound in morocso, | vol. folio. 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. Same style. 1 vol folio. 

ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE, 2 vols. folio. do. 

THE DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK FOR 1851. Edited by Charles Mackay, with 

vings. 4to gilt extra, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. The new 12mo edition, comprising : The Waverly 
Novels, 25 vuls ; Poetical Worke,6 vols; Life of Napoleon, 5 vols; Tales of a Grandfather, 
° vole; Lockhort’s L fe of Scott, 10 vols. In all 49 vois, 12mo. cloth, $45. 

POEMS AND PICTURES. A collection of Ballads, Songs, and other Poems, Orna- 
mented border on each page, numerous illustrations by English artists, 2d edition, small 4to 
full bound in Turkey morocco, extra gilt by Wright. Lendon, $12. 

CHOICE EXAMPLES OF ART WORKMANSHIP. 74 Engravings, exquisitely col- 
oured, of Cups, Pedestals, Knives, Candlesticks, Tankards, &c. Imperial 8vo. morocco, 
antique style, by Hayday. London. $24. 

SONGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 17 illustrations by the Ztching Club. Proofs. Folio, half 
boun¢ morocco. London. $7. 


nag 2 in — 20 illustrations by the Etching Club. Proofs impressive. Fo- 


CHINA. Its Scenery, Architecture, ial Habits, &e, Illusirated by 122 beautifal en- 
on steel. 4 vols. 4to, London. $24. 
FRANCE Iilustrated with 144 beauti'ul Engravings on steel {rom Drawings by Thomas 
Allen, exhibiting iis Landscapes, Scenery, Anifwuition, he., 4 vols, 4to, London, $24. 





DR. WAINWRIGHT'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE LAND OF BONDAGE; its Ancient Monuments and present condition. Being the 
jeurnal and tourin Egypt, by J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Illustrated with numerous stee! en- 
graviays. 1 vol. imperial 8vo., cloth, $4; gill sides and edges, @5; morocco extra $7,50. 

“ This richly illustrated Tour in Egypt will be found to convey to the reader a more inti- 
mate knowledge vf that country thun anything of the kind now before the public. I s chief 
atiractions, however, consist in the rare beauty and high executiva of its numerous pages, 
es the unusual interest with which the reaier follows all the steps of the accomplished 

". 
D. A. & Co., Have Just Published the following New and Splendiily !lustrated Works :— 

Il. WOMEN OP EARLY CARISTCIANITY. A series of very vesutifully engraved I). 
lustrations of emi iently pious Women of the earlier ages of Christianity, with descriptions 
by severa! American Clergymen. Edited by Rev. J. A.Spencer, M A. 1 vol. imp: rial 8vo 
to match “ Women of the Old and New Testoment,” “Our Savior with Apostles,” &c. 1 
vol, imperial, 8vo handsomely bound, $7; morocco, extra bevelle i, $19; do, coloured Sis. 

If, CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
Verses, reiating to the Festival of Christmas, from the Anglo Norman period to the present 
oe, hen a a ee with =e ee Illustrations, by Birker Foster: and with 

ers ard other ornaments. hf t ve ; ; 
bony nag A voi. royal €vo, bound in a sovel style, $7,50; Turkey 

lll. BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
Portraits of distinguished Women. 
8v0., morocco, extra, $10. 

[V. LYRICS OF THE HEART. By Alaric A. Watts. Exqnisi ely illustrated w 
ene steel engravings. 1 vol 8vo. morocco, extra, $7 50, cloth @5. ” ata 

Also, New Fditions of 

OUR SAVIOR, WITH PROPHETS AND APOSTLES, containing 18 exquisit 

isite engravings. Edited by J. M. Wainwright. 1 vol imperial 2vo, hendoomals heeed 

; Morocco extra, bevelled $9; do coloured, $15; glass inlaid, $18; do colored, $20; va- 
pier meche, $12; do coloured, $ 8; glass, richly painted, $20; do coloured, 825° ” We 

WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT.—A series of 18 exquisitely finished 
yy tyre female ae oy tg vag aay New Testament, with descriptions by eminent 

“au Clergymen. ite: 2v Dr. 8 ue. I vol. imperial & ; 2c 
extra, $10; do. inlaid gluss, $15. — — pci) manaathte es Monae 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE; delineated in a series of (8 characteristic steel engravings 
of women mentioned in the Holy Scriptures; ‘he doseriptiuns by vaiious Clergymen. Edit- 
ed by Rev Dr. Wainwright. 1 vol, 8vo, $7, morocco extra, $10, 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.—A series of 27 elegant Portraits of distinguished Fe- 
male Sovereigns. The letier press from Agnes Strickland 1 vol imperial Bro, Genes 
extra, $19; d« colored, $15; morocco, inlaid gl ss, $15; do colored $.0. 

THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OU& LORD.—Ilustrated in t 
Journal of a Tour through the Land of Promise. By J. M. Wainwright D.D, with lands 
escape illustrations of aciual views. 1 vol iarge 8vo, $4; cluth gilt, $5; morocco, $7. 

A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS —By G. P. R. James, Illustrated with i . 
graviags. 1 vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $350; morocco $4, wry ey 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, or the Christmas Guest—By Maria J 

d . _ ° In- 
tosh, with 10 steel engravings. 1 vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $3; morocco, r 7 


SACRED SCENES, or Passages in the Life of O ior; wi 
vol 12mo, cloth gilt, $50. ges in the Life of Our Savior; with 10 steel engravings. 1 


‘ L A series of finely engraved 
With description by Mrs. Jumeson. I vol imperial, 





DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEKs 


EVERIES OF A BACHELOR: or, a Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 8vo., 
R with twenty-five illusirations. Price in clotd. full gilt, $4; in morocco, extra, $5. 

The illustrations, designed by Darley, and engraved by Whitrey, Kinnersley, Herrick, 
&c., are considered by good judges as the finest ever executed in this country, and the Pub- 
Bsher promises the most elegant Gift Book of the season. This book having already gone 
through fifteen editions, has been stereoty ped anew expressly for this edition, 

THE BVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Manners, with Sketches of 
Weatern Life. By Mrs. M. C, Kirkiand. 1 vol 8vo, clock, full gist, $3,350; morocco, extra, $5. 
This is one of ‘he most delightful of Mra. Kirkland’s new works, and will be widely po 
pular, for the Sketchas and Essuys it contains, treat of subjecis pertaining to home life and 
gocial manners. The essays are varied with 4 namber of tules and sketches of Wes-ern ad- 
venture, as entertaining as some of the pictures ia the fair author’s “ New Home,”—Mrs. 


PROF. BOYD’S EDITION OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, With a Memoir of 
the author, a critical view ofhis writings, and expl matory no %s. By JamesR Boyd. In 
lL vol.8vo. Elegyntly illustrated wich Westall’« desiszns, @ graved by Burt. Price in cloth 
fail gilt, $4; in morocco extra. $6. Also, uniform with “ Young.” 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Ers. Ellet, author of “ Women ofthe American Revolu- 
tion.” 1 vol. °vo., with fine steel engravi: gs. Bound in cloth, full gilt, price $2,50. 


———_—__———__—— 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of jum as guarantees to the Office, 

P wil! berea/ter be issued, entiil:nyg the assured, whether at the yn poy etm 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
ee made—without any {2 pomees or guarantee oe seye or otherwise; 
nor ne dys only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. . 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 

annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


» coal 
Applicants are not carged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies ure established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thom 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, : W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 5S. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm, L’ 
Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. ’ : _— 
. T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 5. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ‘ " 
P.C. Hill, Agent, 
; R. F. Hazen, ‘“ Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. ; Gray, W. Jack. 8 


W. J. Starr, Agent. | 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonrTrea.. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,060 STERLING. 


The leading prindien of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk. —Annua) Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own eupertenee from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Witn this view an annual iuvestiyation wili be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty rcent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years, 

The insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled aeeord- 
ing to the pian of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by eadorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, | H. Croft, 
K. Gough, Sir A, W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Raweon, } J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


M ontreal ; We, tot, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Halifex, N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Barnes. 


St. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hen. ©. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Holgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

L. W. Gl, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 1 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Coio 
Office—MOnTRBAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 steriing, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WipowW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
> 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
MEW YorK. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 


John J. Palmer, 
James _— 
George Barclay 
Seaneel 8. Howland, 
ook 





William Van H | Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aqua G. Stout, i J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 
BALTIMORE, 


Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hofiman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Heury riteny, 
Donald Mclivain ° Dr. J. H. McCullor, 


BOSTOM. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
B. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Covaal 
William Elliott. 


i 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


Gongs M. Thacher, 
Isracl Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 


cal exsminers, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 


Part of the capital is permauently invested in the United States, in the uames of three of 


the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


THS IMPERIAL GUARD OF NAPO -.EON, from Marengo to Waterloo. By J.T. | {should any sucharise| 0: otherwise. 


Headley. 1 vol. 12mo., with 1 illustrations. 








Thirty days are allowed, afier each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeimre 





of policy. 
arties hereafter assured may so ¢ fecta Policy which will entitle them ai any time: 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE,.—No. 396. L2 i-2 Cents. loan of one-half the amount of anaual premiums-paid by them, without note or dagmte , of 
A Burne and his School,—Nort British Review. Poadical Examiners attend dail or 

a , J 'y, at one o’ciocs. FP. M,, a1 71 Wall Street, and ai the Offi 
‘ Tod fe a. yt a ae NY Eve. Post and Tribune. of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communioations to be addressed to a 
4. Mrs. Remans and the Pilgrim Fa:bers,— Transcript. J. LEANDER STARA, General Ageni. 
§. The Half-Caste; An Old Governess’ Tale,—Chambers’ Papers for the People . jan 6 
@ Kossuth and ae py oe a = re —— 
7. Development of the Non-Lotervent ou Principle,— Do. 
8. Bloom-riem. a Latter-Day Fragiment,—Punch, ” PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’'S TRICOPHERSUS 
4. Correspoudence, 


Poetry: Ok! Speak not Harshly. , 
Suoer ARTICLES: Pust Office London Directory. 1852; Propesai to Explore Af- 
rica; Jews in China; T-lescopes; Pos'-Office Lingo; Substitution of G.ass tor 
Stone ; Lord Palmerston at his own Pranks; Over-Acting a Part. 
New Books. 
Wasuineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Of elf the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scienc+ which ab und in Europe 
aed in this country, ‘his has appeared to me the most useful L[tcontainas indeed the exposi- 
tiem only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense exient 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present «ze. J. Q. ADAMS, 
PostaGe Free.—To all subscribers within 10 miles, who remit imadvance, directly to the 
° i at Boston, \he sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by BE. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
MPANY is prepared to yrauit AssuRANCES On Lives, whether singi¢ or joint, 
Te atke,t0 verehese Reversions,and to transact al! business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. : ; : 

Tables have been expressly cuiculated from the mosi accurate dala; and the Company is 
enabled, from ite small expenditure end the high rate of interees that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terme of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. ; , 

An exact of its receypts and eppeiers is ecnually publiehed by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. — 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be waid that & muvestsall its Muads im Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sam of money which is yeariy 
gent out ofthe Province to. pay Brinsh or Foreign Companies for that,in which|and this is 
nearly 2 solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring Siaies can fairly otter 


Fe sarties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unabie to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and i further e es tO purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

jereon 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutua! Branch are yearly divided amonzet the 
policy bold thus assured. 
> Nar feemre of the Company is that it is noi desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 ca a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 





Age. | Amnual | Hf Yearly Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarteriy 
premiur:.| Freusen Premium. Premium. Premium | Premium 
&2ed4d\2£ 6 4 a. & e a. a hike ® @ 

2» 117 4); °%W 1 09 9 Pt Igli}! © 4] 0 7 
% 22 89})11 Ww on 2 2 114 7, on sj ¢ 9 0 
5) $@ 3115 2 612 0 sa 206 2 ’.@ Die@® ® 6 
35 26 712 li ou 9 S5 Sm. 44 1.8 O08 0238. 1 








Tabies o! Raves, forwee proposai. ang @.: otherinlormation may be obtained et he Head 
Officeand Aguncies 


THOMAS M. SiMONS Secretary, 
$8 King Streei. Gemilica. Yb April issu. apla 


Q® MEDICATED COMPOUND.—?he facts in.relation to-this article speak for 
Uiemseives. it has been ten years before the worid, with a constantly increasing sai e. 
it is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Seurf, Dandrud, and 
al] Diseases of the Scaip, and aiso for Darkening, Glossing, Sirengthening, and Promocing 
the growth of the Hair, It is recommended by e:ninent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
Ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings.of the Glands, ‘Tumours, Eruptions, end Ex- 
ternal lndammation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Brvises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. Por those encrietations 
which so frequently distigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an infallible Kemedy, and no aduli in. the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. ‘the little Book which accompanies.each b tle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Fam‘ly Certificates 
and other Tes imonials torwa:ded to PRosésson BARRY fromall parts of ihe Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of i's wondertul effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
weil as the on'y reliaole preparation fgr the Hair and tue skin now before the public. Sold 
n Lurge Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, B37 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
4 ~- by the Principal Merchants ead. Druggists throughous the U States aud Canada. 
t.l—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8? AND 27H OF EVERY MONTH 


*g@ HIS line of p is will h fter be composed of the following ships, whien wil uc 

cesd each other in the order in which they sre named, sailing punctually trom New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every menth, from London on the 13th sad 28th, and Portsmowi 
on the Ist and 16th of every month tsroughout the year, viz — 











Stips Masters. Daya of Sailing from Days of Sailing fror 
New York. Lowsion, 
Devonehire,new, Hovey, \May 8, Sept. &, Jan. SiJune 23, Oet. 26, Feb. ze 
Northumberland, Lord, “24, “* 24 “ Q4iJuly 13, Nov. 13, Mares is 
Southampton, new, Tinker June s Oct, 3, Feb. 8 “ 28, “ gg, a 2 
Victoria, Champion, “24, “ 2,  z4/Aug 13’ Dee.i3, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, iJuly 8, Nov.3, Marche] * 28, “ 23, % 4 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, — - © “ 2*/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, Mey 15 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April . a £2 VE 
Ame. Eagie, « Doane, “24, “ 24, “ YalOct. 18, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are ail of une first class, and are Communded by able aud experienced navi 
a Great care will be takea thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &c.. are of the best p wma. 8 

on. 

The prices of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outwaru, tor each adult, withos wines 
and liquors. Neither the capteing nor owners of these packets will be responsible ur eters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the:e or. Af 
ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 7 South streer. N.Y 


vay anc to BARING, BRO. HERS, & CO. Londo p 





‘HE ROYAL MAIL STEKAMEK MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
muda and St. Thomas on Monday, 8th December 1851, at noon. 
She base excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda... .ccc..ceescececsceeess O35 
Do do Bt. Thomas.ccccccscccocsseccsccss» 10 
There is © “eguiar Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
yelanda, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN wiiltake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 
7.3.No Letters or Malls wilibe recelved on board the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl 19, 














STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
NRE GLtSGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
Steamship 


“ GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ons, and 4f0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Command 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7th February n 
at 12 o’'clo_k noon, 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second do vf Fifty-Ave do. 


or, 
ext, 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 


at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


New York, erMo 
rr 
g req d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 


August, 1851 
Intending p 3 are 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 








——$——. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 










New York and Liverpool, direct; and een Boston und Liverpool, at 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. —_ 
tains. Captains. 

ee -_— Perale,. ccccccocccccecccocvccess: es 
ALTICO. .ceceeeseseecerccceseccceees oA. R Asia... eooeeC. H. E. Judking 
BBP OBGc cecccecocctecececcsscoceees Ge Niagara... seceerceseeeesJ. Stone 
AMECTICR....+-.+eeeeeeeeeeeeeee++N. Shannon | Canada.... seeeeeee Wm. Harrison 

CaMbrid..rereceseecseceseessessseeed. LOltch 


These vessels carry a clear wiite light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red eg 


rt. 

" ri N ar York Wednesd: D 
AmMerica,..ccs.ccceceeceeM@w YOrk...ccossccsces nesday....,.+.0..Dec, 17th “ 
Niagare,..-+c+s.sese- Bostom,........ «. «+++. Wednesday...........Dec. 4th 
Europa,.....seesseee.+ New York.....-.+ee+0-. Wednesday...........-Dec. Slat * 
Canada, «..0.ceeeeeeee+BOBLOMscs seseseeeceeecee: WOGNOSUAY +65. 0000-380. 7th, 1852, 
Afric... .c0seeececcceces NOW YORK, coccce: cocees WEGNOBURY .o.cc000--JMu Idth 


Passage from New York or Boston to Large - Cabin. ...++.++-+0-- $120 


“ eeeeee eeeeeee 7 
Berths not secured antil paid for. 

Freigl.: will be charged on i beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFicn. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CORARD, Jr. 


y. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and boone in common with Britise 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamehips, are reques 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports tnat the ships are full. me 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


ships comprising this ine are the— 
cccsvacsecccesesesscess Capt. West, 
-«e- Capt. Nye, 








ARCTIC. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC... «Capt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC.. ° Capt. Grafton 


These ehips, having been built by contract expresely for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure stren and epced, 
and their accoumnodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. 8120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and £20, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From New York. From Liverpool 





W. aday....December,........10th, 1851. 
Saturday ...... December ,...20th, 1851 sday... vecember........ 24h, “ 
Saturday ...... January ......10th, 1852 Ww oy... Jamuary..-+.e0....71b, 1852, 
Saiurcay..... January......24th, “* Wednesday... January .........28h, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 71h, “ Wednesduy....Fevruery..... llth, “ 
Saturday ..... February.....21st, “ Wed nesday....Pebruary.........25tb, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Weanesday....March...... soveoeiOth, ° 
Saturday ..... farch.....-..:0tua “ Wednesday....Murch.............4th, “ 
Saturday ....-. Apel wcccsece SG, *- Wednesday. . April...,........ 7ih, 
Saturday ..... April.....+eseel7th, “ Wednesday....April.......... ev 2iat, * 
Saturday ...... May .ccccccces Lt, “ Wednesday....Mey .cscesseeeee th, “ 
Saturday ......May....«+.... 15th, Wednesday... May......... 19th, “ 
Saturday......May....s0.... <9th. “ Wednesday... June........... -- aa, * 
Saiurday......Jun@..e.e-..-12th, “ Wednesday... June,,....... 6th, “ 
Saturday ....-June....... . 26th, “ Wednesday... June..... ...... 30th, “ 
Saturday......July.ecese--- 10th, ** Wednesday... July.cccces.seeee 4th, “ 
Saturday......July...-. coour mem, ** Wednesday....July........-+ o--28th, “ 
Saturday......August.........7th, “ Wednesday....August.........-.i 1th, “ 
Saturday...... August..... ron, * Wednesday.... August,..........25th, “ 
Saturday......Sepiember,... 41h, “ Wednesday....Sepiember....... 8th * 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wednesday... September..,.....22d, “ 
Saturday......October ....... 2d, “ Wednesday....October........... 6h, “ 
Saturday.....-October.....,.16th, “ Wednesday,...OQetober........-.. Oth, “ 
Seturday......October........30th, “ Wednesday....November,........ 3d, “ 
Saturday...... November.....13th, “ Wednesday... .November..,.....17th, “ 
Saturday...... November.,..2’th, * Wednesday..:..December....... Ist, “ 
Saturday..... December....lih, ‘* Wedneeday....December...... bth, “ 
Saturday......December....25th, “ Wednesday...,December ......2%h, “ 


Por freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpoo), 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRaPER, Havre. 
Whe owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


T= UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, co.wmander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1951, on the following daya— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt oeee March 8 | Humboldt 06.8 April 9 
Franklin sete April 5) Franklin oeee May 7 
Humboldt eves . May 3/| Humboldt cose June 4 
Franklin eave May 31)| Franklin © ee July 2 
Humboldt seve June 2 Humboldt seve July 8 
Franklin seve July 26| Franklin cece Aw. 2 
Humboldt coos Aug. 23| Humbellt voce Sepa, 24 
Franklin coos Sept. 20] Franklin coos Le 22 
Humboldt eves Oct. 18| Humboldt sees Nov. le 
Pranklin eoce Nov. 15} Franklin sees Dec. i? 
Humboldt cece Dec. 13 


Stopping ut Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expresely for Government service, of 2298 tons burthen each «8 
not surpassed either for spend, strength or comfort, by any vesseiaafloat, Their aecomm- 
datious for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Lendon, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .....+--.++++-G1 
Brom Havre or Southampton to New York. soo.-.cessececcccesceerensscanaly 

No. pussage secured until paid for. / 

An experienced Surgeon on beard. 


Por freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MAKTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


¥ HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranyed for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, ead 26th of every mont. the 
sips to sueceed each other in the follo order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York Frow Liverpool. 
leauc Webb...........Cropper.....+.-Mar. l....July 1...Now. i]Apr. 6 Ang. 16..Dee. 16 
Gounatellation.....00-++ ANON, ....-ceccccecseLbeccccensdbecccce coll] 0+ 028+ 00+00096 ‘ 
Yorkshire... -5...ee0¢+-SN@MPMAN.,, -ceseeelG.cceseeselG.c0- +. Lb May | 
tsauc Wright...........Furber.......-..Apr. b... Aug. 1...0.D9c. i] ---+l! one 
Waterloo ...........-.Harvey........ 
Montezuma. 





1. June b...Oet. 3 
ehorccoe MWeeceroelé 


Sock nani cs<eeae sath Ag 


ccccceesDO COUrcy....ccore 18...- 16 ..o06e-ve lB 














—— ++ Bryer. seesesees edu. Less MBY TA | eavoess 
Manhetten:cccccccccHechelal. rec Abc Tee 2s es 6| Mar, 1, July 1..ihew, 1 
New Vork.....+.0++..Briggs...eseseesBeb h.....June l .. seeeerdboeeseelGeeee see) 
Weat Point....... ee Emel | Ee se eedBeoes .eBBccecces 











Fidelia......c0c-seeee POBMODY.....cccceeeWBseoeee oe lGroeereeee lb a reotn w dager | 
These ships are ali of the largest class, and are commanded by men v4 ¢ ter . 
Perience. eir cabin ceaumentiatian ase all thaican be desired in peiat of comfort ard 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pure: 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Prige of pasaage to Siren, Dodocse-son esos hae 
to New Vork.ees-sseees 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterlov, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
AER LOn & CO. y a 
A.TA & CO., Live 
Agents — chips Mashatten, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidele, 
y York, 
sane Webb, and NeODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR SAVRHE. 


= ECOND LINE.—The following ships willJeave Havre on the 16th, and New Yor on ‘.° 
\?7 lst of each month, as follows :— . 














New rom. wry 
8ST. DENIS 4 tet Maye sssensess | 6th February, 
Follansb: ter. ist May... ...0+-0--- § [6th June, 
=e Uist September... .... 16th Oc 

8T. NICHOLAS, tet February .....---- § 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. } st June. seevnes -+4 16th July, 

lat October....s...+++- (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New ciipper.) Cera ocecees ; von aril, 
Conn, master at July ...-:..seseees uguat 

. Ist November. ...--+++ (16th December, 

WILLIAM TELL, new, let April.......-++++++ § 16th May, 
Willard, master, jist AUugust...... + eee } Hsin September, 

lst December. ... ++»: (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for tbe 








W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BABCLAY STBLET. 





comfort and con of p gers and commanded by men of experience in the 
e. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any but those actually 
— BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents a 
Gug 24 161 Peari st. 


i —=— - 





